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THE FUTURE. 





BY MARY F, SCHUYLER, 





In all the years that may come to you, 
May you never shed a tear, 

That words have been sald to you, my boy, 
That your mother should not hear. 


There will be many evil voices 
Along life's sinful way, 


But let honor, truth aad purity 
Gulde you where e’er you stay. 


A Lord’s Daughter. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A PIEOE OF PATOH- 








WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTBR,”’ 
‘*~ MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
“ WEDDED HANDS,” 
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CHAPTER IV, 


fy\WO doors were flang widely open by 
| the powdered twins at her approach, 

and Simkina, in a tone of importance, 
spouted ‘*Miss Elwyn” into the empty 
space beyond, 

Kathleen found herself in a room so large 
and vast and lofty tnat for the first moment 
the mere sizg of it took away her breath. 
Six tall windows reached all along one side 
of it; three magnificent giass chandeliers 
hung from the ceiling : white-and-gold satin 
hangings covered the long wall opposite to 
the windows, upon which valuabie pictures 
rare china, and shining mirrors were alter- 
nately arranged; whilst s seemingly eno- 
less array of furniture, chiefly of the Louis 
XV. period, was crowded along the whole 
length of the room. The great drawing- 
room at Clortel! Towers was on the modern 
side of the house, and was as remarkable 
in ite way as ony other feature of the man- 
sion. 

At the first glance Kathleen believed the 
room to be quite empty. The servants 
cloned the doors behind her, and with a 
sense of bewildered astonishment sbe ad- 
vanced timidly towards the centre of the 
vaat room. 

Then ail at once she preceived that there 
were two persons present. From a low 
couch behind a glass screen overshadowed 
by a huge exotic palm-tree a gentleman 
sprang burried)y to his feet, whilst a lady 
who had been lying back in a deep-seated 
chair beside it half raised herself upon her 
elbow and iooked up with calm sarprise 
at the approach of the intruder. 

Tney were like denizens of another 
world to Kathleen. She had never seen 
anybody in the least like either of them 
before. Riveted to the spot, she stood still, 
entranced in wondeling admiration by 
what seemed to her to be a vision of 
strange and unreal beauty. It was npon 
the woman that her eyes were fixed. 

She was quite young—s girl seemingly 
of about ber own sge—but how widely, 
how wonderfally difterent from herself! 

Tall and divinely fair, with yellow-goild 
hair piled symmetrically in shining coils 
above her head, a pale, small-featured, 
oval face with a delicate disdainful nose 
and a little scornful-lipped mouth, with 
clear blue eyes that were a trifle cold and 
hard and yet that were altogether jovely, 
Lucille Maitland might have walked 
stright out of tne frame of one of the por- 
traits of her own Saxon ancestresses, 

She was an aristocrat from the top of her 
golden head down to the sole of her fineiy- 
arched foot. She had all the fascinations 


of her race, and all the faults as woll—in. 
jeed these latter were somewhat oxagger 
ated in her. whilst the intolerance of yout 
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Bat for ber beauty’s sake much was of- 
ten forgiven which would have been un- 
psrdonabie in another. Dressed in a tea- 
gown Of soft grey silk shaded with snowy 
lace and relieved by sombre knota of black 
velvet, her exquisite fairness waa set off to 
the fullest advantage; and the glance, hail 
star.led half puzsied, which she gave the 
new-chmer, and the languid grace with 
which she bailf rose from her reclining at- 
“tude at ber approach, would have en- 
chanted a painter. 

Kathleen thought she had never looked 
upon anything so beautiful in her life, 
She forgot indeed to speculate as to who 
the lovely girl could be, so intent was she 
on admiring ber. As to the man, she 
scarcely gave him a glance; and yet Sir 
Adrian Deverell was worth looking at too 
and was not at all unaccustomed to favor. 
able looks from women’s eyes. He stood 
up, glancing down at the little country- 
girl, but with eyes brimful of amusement 
which had something of compassion in 
them too—she was so small and so timid, 
and she was so pretiy too! 

‘* Fancy her being shown in here!’’ he 
remarked in a whisper. “How comical ”’ 

Meanwhile Lucille had risen slowly to 
the full height of ber graceful figure, and 
extended a slim long-fingered white hand 
to the new-comer. 

‘‘ How do you do? You are Miss Elwyn, 
I presume,” she said, with frigid hauteur ; 
and, as Kethleen just touched the tips of 
the cold fingers beld out to her, but made 
no audible reply, she added, after a slight 
pause, ‘‘ My aunt is not in—she has not yet 
returned from her walk. Perhaps you 
would like meto ring tor your maid to 
take you to your rooms?” 

“ Your aunt!” said Kathieen quickly, 
ignoring this second offer of that myste- 
rious and mucb-dreaded personage, her 
maid. “Is Lady Eiwyn your aunt? Are 
you then my cousin?’’—and there was 
a little tremor of excitement in the ques- 
tion, for how wonderful it would be if this 
gioriously beautiful girl.were her very 
own cousin! 

« Lady Kiwyn is certainly my aunt,”’ re- 
piied Miss Maitland coldly; “but I am 
very certainly not your cousin !’’—and ahe 
tarned a scornful face of contemptuous de- 
nial to her companion, and a smile foliow- 
ed as she met his eyes, as though to may, 
‘ {’ve not sunk 80 low as that yet!’’ 

Kathleen colored hotly. She did not 
quite know what she had said wrong, but 
she telt the stinging sensation of being put 
aside and despised which is so bitter an ex- 
perience to aceandid and unsuspicious na- 
tare, 

‘}{ beg your pardon,” she murmured 
humbly, ber eyes filling with tears—‘ | 
only fancied——”’ 

“On, itis of no consequence !’’ replied 
Miss Maitland baughbtily. ‘It is very sim- 
ple. 1am Lady Elwyn’s niece; your fa- 
ther ie my uncie only by marriage. 1 am 
absolutely no relation whatever to you. 
Adrian’’—turning to ber companion—‘' do 
you think we might pat those new ponies 
together in the phavton to-morrow morn- 
ing sfter breakfast ?’’—and she sank down 
again upoo her chair, as though dismissing 
Kathieen from her consideration alto. 
getcer. 

Don’t you think Miss Kiwyn may be 
tired after ber journey, and might like 
some tea?’ remarked the gentieoman ap- 
pealed to, ignoring the juestion about the 
ponies entirely. 

Kathleen looked at him for the first time. 
What a pleasant face he had—what kind 
hazel eyes; and whats friendly smiie il- 
lumined hie handsome features ! 


You are very kind ahe said quite ear 

,eatiy and ferventiy am tired, But 
ok, if manfind my way © my own 

»orm. it will De Dest réerneaps one of the 





footmen will show me where to go. I—I 
don’t want a msid,” 

‘If you go into the hall and ring the beil 
by the fireplace, somebody will come to 
you,” said Mies Maitland, taking up « 
book from the table near her, as though 
the whole subject of Kathleen and her 
wants bored her beyond possible desorip- 
tion, 

‘Thank you,” she murmared meekly, 
and turned beck (towards the door by which 
abe had entered. 

Bat, when she was to close it, suddenly 
it was thrown open for her, and there were 
the kind hasel eyes emiling down again 
upon her, 

“Oh, thank you so much!” said Kath- 
leen confusediy, quite upset by the little 
attention. “I did not mean to give you 
the trouble,’’ 

‘It ia no trouble—only a pleasure,” Sir 
Adrian answered brightly; and then, as 
the room was @o large that nobody speak- 
ing in a low tone by the door could posai- 
bly be overheard by any one sitting on 
the couch beyond the second chandelier, 
he bent a little towards her and said kind- 
ly, “ You must not be afraid of us, Miss 
Elwyn; you will soon get used to us 
And I advise you to ask for Gorman, your 
maid, then ring the beil; she is a very 
good sort of a woman, and is sure ‘to be of 
service to you. Lady EKiwyn qill see you, 
no doubt, in her boudour when she comes 
in, It ie all strange, I know, for you, but 
you must not mind our ways—you will 
soon fall into them ;” and then, with an 
encouraging nod and smile which called 
forth a grateful look from Kathieen’s up- 
turned eyes, he closed the door upon her 
and strolled back again to the beautiful 
inaiden in gray. 

‘Good gracious, Adrian, what bave you 
been talking to that girl about?” cried Miss 
Maitiand, with raised eyebrows, as he re- 
tarned, ‘‘Why, you were actually mak- 
ing quite a long speech to her! There is 
really no occasion for you to jump ap so 
eagerly, I should have thought, in order 
to open the door for the daughter of s« bar- 
maid, Certainly I cannot see what ali that 
long whispered speach can have been 
about.”’ 

Sir Adrian Deverei! flung himself down 
inachair, There was a littie frown of en- 
noyance upon his brow. There were times 
when his beautiful betrothed jarred upon 
his sensibilities somewhat—when faint 
doubts, phantom.like, arose within him for 
a brief momeut as to whether the life-com- 
panion be had chosen for her beauty and 
her high lineage and her queeniy charms 
would turn out altogether a blessing and 
a joy for ever. These unsatisfactory 
thoughts he always chased away religious- 
ly when they cropped up; but they flashed 
across his mind now and again despite his 
most dutiful efforts to extinguish thew. 

‘* Poor little beggar!’’ he said, as he play- 
ed with a silver-handied paper knife that 
he had picked up idly from the tabie. 
‘* You were dreadfally down on her, Lu- 
cille; and she looked so strange and 
frightened! You might have been a bit 
kinder to her, I think.” 

“How can you ask me Ww be kind to a 
low-born girl thrust upon us from the skies, 
whom we had none of us beard of a month 
ago?’ 

‘*My dear Lucilie, do be reasonabie; af- 
ter all, she is your uncie’s daughter, what- 
ever ber mother may have been!’’ 

“Bo he says,”’ she replied significantly, 
“How do you know that he reaily married 
the woman, and that all those marriage- 
certificates are not forged? Aunt Adelaide 
deciares she will never believe at the bot 
tom of her heart that uncie could ever 
actually married a barmaid 
ful she may Dave eatrapped hin 
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time of it between you both, I foresees. I 
am quite sorry for her,’’ 

Lucille laughed—it was a sweet silver- 
toned laugh, refined in tone and bewitoh- 
ing in its playful hilarity. Sir Adrian’s 
besrt warmed again towards her when he 
heard it, 

‘You talk as if we were two monsters, 
aunt and I, bent on persecuting an inno 
cent angel! I dare say she will not be so 
badly off. To begin with, uncle will spoil 
her, you will admire her, and 1—oh, well, 
I suppose I shall have to make the best of 
hert’’ 

‘That is right, Lucille!” cried the Baro- 
net, bolding out bis band toher, “ Now 
you are your own best self again, as I like 
you to be,’’ 

And the lovers made it up in the ortho- 
dox lover.like fashion, 

‘* My bark is worse than my bite,” said 
Lucilie, amiling, as she responded to his 
caress ; and he forgot all his doubts in the 
delight of her beauty and sweetness. 

For she was very clever, this beautiful 
girl, and she was not at all minded to iose 
her bold upon the good opinion of her 
good-looking lover. 

But the day was to come when the scales 
were to fall from nis eyes and he was to 
see in her true oolors this creature whom 
he now worshipped so biindiy. That day 
was not far off, and already the littie rift 
within the lute” was ready to reveal iteelf 
tohim. sut afew days more and the ser. 
pent was to enter into his Eden, and he 
wes to awaken from his fool’s Paradise. 

e e e s fe a 

Kethleen was congratulating herself 
thes she had followed Sir Adriau’s sensible 
edvice, and had put herself in the hands of 
Mrs, Gorman. Gordon was, as Adrian had 
said of her, a very good sort of a woman 
indeed. She had been for many years in 
Lady EKlwyn’s nousehoid in the capacity, 
not of a lady’s-maid, but of a supervisor of 
the linen-chesta of the establishment, She 
had lived at Clortel! Towers, in fact, in the 
time of Lord EKiwyn’s father, and was in 
the house when the prosent lord brought 
his second wife, 

Instead of providing a smart young maid 
for her step-daughter, Lady Fiwyn had 
conceived the notion of making ‘told Gor- 
man,” as she called her, wait apon her. 
The arrangement pleased Gorman might- 
ily; her heart yearned towards the motb- 
eriess girl so long disowned and so tardily 
acknowledged now, only because Lord 
Klwyn was in want of an heir, 

Before Kathleen had been five minutes 
in the room with her, Gorman had told 
her that she had known ber mother and 
had held ner in her arms as an infant, 

The girl's beart warmed to her at once. 
She felt that she had found a friend, 

‘ And all these years I’ve held my ton- 
gue,’’ said Gorman, “ because my lord he 
told me as 1 was to; and then he come to 
mes month ago and says, ‘Mra, Gorman, 
do you remember that baby-gir! as was 
born seventeen year ago?’ { says, + Ay, 
that I do, my lord; and a sweeter, lovelier 
infant I never set i1y eyes on in all my 
life.’ *‘Then‘ Gorman,’ says he ‘her iady. 
sbip and J, now we have no ohild, are go 
ing to have that child to live with usa” 
Why, | could have fallen down on my 
knees end given thanks then and there, | 
was 00 glad to hear it! For, after ali, as | 
made bold to tell my lord, miss, you are 
his own flesh and biood; and there’s no 
blessing on them as neglects their own 
ohildren, Oh, he’s got a good heart has 
your pa, miss! He means well, but he's 
been badly ad vised.’’ 

‘And Lady Elwyn? 
een Gageriy 
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ing,’’ she replied meaning|y. 

“Ob, | hope she will be kind to me!” 

“Well, you must remember as she has 
had @ great sorrow and lost her only 
child." 

**Yoa, indeed, poor woman!” 

“Master Vincent be were never much 
good; but still she was bis mother, and 
thought him perfect, Ah, well, he’s dead, 
boy, #0 I'll may mo more! Then her iady- 
ship wished my iord to adopt Miss Mait- 
land, her niece, so as to leave everything 
he could leave away from the heir to the 
Utie to her; but my lord be woul hear 
of it. He does not care much for Lu- 
cllle, I fancy, she is eo haughty and inde- 
pendent in ber ways. Oh, they had their 
battles over it, I famey; but my lord he got 
his own way for once, and she had two 
agree and inake the best of it! So you ses, 
mies, you will have to win her over, as it 
were "’ 

Kathleen sighed. The prospect did not 
neern a Very brilliant one. 

There was evidently no eager and loving 
welcome from the step mother who looked 
upon her as the suppianter of her favorite 
niece, Her heart aank sadly within her, 

Meanwhile Gorman was carefully dres- 
sing her young charge in the clothes which 
sbe had prepared for her as well as she had 
been able. 

The littie pink speckled cotton dress she 
had travelled in was hidden away in the 
receanes of her box. 

“You will not be ableto wear it again, 
miss, nor yetthia biue-and-white stripe.”’ 

“Why, that is my Sanday dress, Gor- 
man!" cried Kathleen, who had rather fan- 
cied herwelf in her blue stripes. 

“But you've got to be in mourning, 
mies,'/’said Gorman severely—‘in mour- 
ning for your brother, remember; he has 
only been dead between four and five 
montha. It is a mercy ber ladyship did not 
see you in that pink gown—she would 
have had hysterics and ordered you out of 
the room!’ 

Aud then she proceeded to array the girl 
in a simple black-and-white evening-dress 
out low at the neck and with short sleeves, 
in which she told ber she would be ready 
for dinner when that important ceremony 
wok place. 

Kathleen submitted to these ministra- 
tions with meek gratitude, and stood very 
till whilst Gorman gathered in her bodice 
tightly round her waist, pinched up her 
sleeves, ran a tack in her skirw, and made 
with clever fingers and deft needle such 
rapid alterations in her dress as seemed to 
her to be necesnary to ensure its fitting ner 
becomingly. 

Kathieen feit very thankful to the kind 
geontioman—whose very name she knew 
not yet—who had recommended her to 
seni for Mra. (dorman., 

“Whata lot of things she has told me 
already, and what terrible mimakes I 
should have made without her!” she said 
to herself, 

“And who,” she inquired aloud pres- 
entiy—‘‘who is the handsome gentie- 


man whom | foand down-stairs with 
Miss Maitiand, Gorman? le he her 
brother?”’ 


“Her brother? Bless your innocent 
heart, no, miss! Thatis Sir Adrian Dever- 
eli, her sweetheart, as is going to marry 
her, and a precious deal too good for her 
he is, to my way of thinking!” 

Kathleen became deeply interested, 
Lovers, to the girl who had never loved, 
were a beautiful sacred mystery—biessed 
creatures who dwelt apart in a paradise of 
their own creation, into which ordinary 
mortals might soarocely dare to peep. 

Whata handsome pair of lovers these 
two were! Wuhata beautiful princess was 
she, and what a hero of manly strength and 
Kood ness did he appear! 

Kathleen felt that she would have an 
inex taustible store of delight before ber in 
the daily contemplation of the happiness of 
these (wo fortunate parsons; and yet, oddly 
enough, the knowicdge of their happiness 
made her feel a littie aad too, 

‘*They will be all in all to each other— 
will not want me at aill,’’ thought the poor 
obiid, “I shall only be in their way;"” 
and she felt more lonely than ever in tne 
big friendiess house to which tate had 
taken her. 

But now there came a sudden knock at 
the door, and » message was brought to her 
through @ very smart individual in a stiff 
rustling silk dress and a handsome gold 
prooch and ear-rings, 

‘Her ladyahip will be glad to see Miss 
Elwyn at onoe in her boudoir; and K eth- 
ieen followed her tremblingly to encounter 
ber step-motber. 

A lady in deep mournt: 

” the window 
tbe door opened, 
Lady Kiwyn wae tw and-forty years of 
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age; she wee tall 
point; sbe hed fight brown nese, keen pale 
vine eyes, and @ somewhat florid complex- 


joa. ~She mast have ‘ci 
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Ae entered, abe put up a pair 
of long tortoise-she||-handled eyeglasses, 
and sarveyed ber critiesliy, The egrutiny 
brought the hot eolor in # flame to tne 
girl's face. 

“Umpb!” muttered Lady Kiwyn; then, 
catcuing sight of the lingering lady’s-maid 
in the doorway, who doubtless was deeply 
anxious to be a witness of what was to fol- 
low, she eriedogt sharply, “Lesve theroom, 
Greves, this moment, and don’t -ome back 
till I ring!” ‘ 

The door closed quickly. 

‘“Oome here, Kathieen—don't look 80 
frightened! Let ine look at you!”’ 

It seemed to poor Kathleen that she had 
done nothing else bat look eat her ever 
since she came in, She advanced timidly, 
and raised her charming eyes to her step- 
inother, 

“Umpb!"” said the lady again. “Not 
quite so rustic-looking as I imagined you 
would be! That of course is the dress Gor- 
man had prepared for you? Not bad as 
a guess, I deciare! It is a little too high 
tor you on the shoulders; she wiil have to 
take it in,”’ 

Not a kiss, nota word, noteven a smile 
of welcome! 

“] suppose you are quite uneducated?’ 
was the next remark, still in the sameocold, 
hard business-like voice, 

Kathleen’s heart began to beat with 
something that was of a more decided 
character than timidity, 

“7 bave had an exoellent education, 
Lady Kiwyn,’’ she said confidently. ‘1 
wasa day-scholar at the High School in 
Chesterton, and | was at the hesd of the 
first class when I left; since then I have 
bad jessons in French, German and music. 
I had a great ambition to become a govern. 
oss if the Dobsons ceuld have spared me,” 

“Oh, well, you must forget your ambi- 
tions now! | am glad you are nota dunce, 
Of course your music cannot be anything 
mach. You will have piano and singing 
lessons when we go up to town next sea- 
son, Do you know how to dance?’’ 

“1 am afraid not,’’ said Kathleen, shak- 
ing her head. 

“To ride? Of course not! 1 dare say you 
cannot even play lawn-tennis! Those are 
things in which young ladies have to be 
proficient nowadays. Wecan,1 dare say, 
do something for you here in thet way 
You cannot do better than take my niece 
Miss Maitiand asa model. She is a most 
accomplished girl in every way. | hope 
you will take pains to learn and improve 
yourself,” 

*¢] will indeed,’’ sald Kathleen fervent 
ly. ‘*You are very kind w promise to 
have me taught.’ 

Again Lady Elwyn put up her glasses 
ouriously. 

“Dear me, you have a very nice voice 
really—not atall common, as I feared it 
might be—and you certainly area pretty. 
looking girl; but your aair is very dowdily 
dressed. Gorman must do something bet 
ter than those old fashioned plaits, I 
think I shall be able to make you look 
fairly presentable with a little care,’’ 

Kathleen smiled; the praise of her looks 
was pleasant to her. With a little impul- 
sive gesture, she put forth botn her hands 
and took Lady EKiwyn’s, 

“1 will try to beand do everything you 
wish and—and love you, and bea daughter 
to you; and may | not call you ‘mother’?”’ 

Up went the eye-ginsses again. 

“Dear me, what a very singular child 
you are! | don’t quite understand you; 
and—no, certainly | don’t think you can 
call me ‘mother’—I really cannot assume 
motherhood to order,’’ 

Kathleen shrank back abashed: her eyes 
filled with tears of disappointment. 

“lf you do aa I tell you, that is all I ra- 
quire,” continued her step-mother coldly, 
“Now I must dress for dinner. I shail see 
you again down-staira, 80 you can go.” 

Kathleen tarned away sadly, but, as she 
reached the door, a sudden thought oc- 
curred to her. She turned back timidly, 

“Oh, please, I must say one thing before 
I go -1 must thauk you for your kindness 
to me on my journey here to-day!" 

«What on earth do you mean?” 

“Tl mean it was so kind and thoughtful 
of you to put all those things in the car. 
riage for me.”’ 

‘Grecious! W hat things?” 

“*Have you forgotton? 1 mean the lunch 
and @ warm cloak, and books to read, and 
fruit, and even flowers anda fan. No one 


| Duta Kind women could have thought of 


all; and—aend | wanted you to know that 
i was sure it was you—and ——.,.’’ Then her 
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voice faltered as she obeerved the profound 
qutonishment ia Lady Elwyn’s face. 

“{ eanmot imagine what you are telking 
@bout,” che said. “Simkins might bave 
put you im « sandwieb—I Know aothing 
about fend perhaps Gorman threw s 
wrep inj but flowers, boeks, trait? I 
baven’t am idea what you mean! You must 
pedreaming, | think! There—run sway 
quiekly—I am in s hurry—and don’t talk 
nonsense, Kathleen!’ 

But, after she had gone, Lady Elwyn 
reflected a little about it whilst Graves was 
dreasing her bair for dinner. 

“Impossible that Lucille should have 
thought of sush « thing! Locille never 
does anything for anybody’s benefit but 
her own! lt must have been old Gorman. 
And yet--and yet | reaily should not be 
pit surprised at it! There is only one fool 
in this house to whom such sentimental 
things come naturally. Pray Heaven, if it 
was, that the girl may never know it—it 
would turn her head completely; and still 
more do I fervently trust that Lucille will 
get no inkling of it Whata storor there 
should be!” 

Then aloud to her maid she said, “Make 
haste with my dressing to-night, Graves; I 
am in a hurry.” 

And such good haste did Graves make 
that, when her ladyship got down-stairs 
into a little octagon-room off the large 
drawing-room which was called the music- 
room, where it was the custom to assemble 
before dinner, she found no one there save 
ber little step-daughter sitting somewhat 
sadly by herself in a deep window-seat, 
looking out on to the twilight world out- 
side. 

“My dear,’’ said Lady Elwyn, as the 
girl rose timidly at her entrance, ‘'I 
find on inquiry that it was Gorman who 
put all those things into tbe brougham for 
you.” 

“You, it was very kind. But you must 
be careful not to thank her. Gorman is 
an odd woman—she cannot endure to be 
thanked. Say nothing more about it, 
please.” 

A laughing voice was heard outside, the 
door opened, and Lucille Maitland, radiant 
in a Parisian half-mourning evening-dress 
of black and palest mauve, with a diamond 
crescent glittering in her hair and an enor- 
mous white feather fan held up play- 
fully behind her head, came dancing 
in, followed closely by Sir Adrian Dever- 
ell. 

“Aunt Adelaide,” she cried, ‘tell him 
not to wrment me! He does not like my 
fan becaure Laurence Doyle gave it to me; 
he wants to take it away and give me an- 
other just like it. How can men be so 
foolish? Ob, dear’’—catching sight of 
Kathieen’s slight form in the shadowy 
corner of the window, and turning away 
with a pout and a sudden change of man- 
ner—that girl again!”—and Kathlean, to 
her mortification, heard her, 

Dinner was announced, Sir Adrian, 
with a polite inquiry concerning Lord 
Elwyn’s health, offered his arm to his nos- 
tess, Lucille followed alone with her proud 
head in the air, and Kathleen, feeling 
very small and wretched, brought up the 
rear. 

That first late dinner was a terrible or. 
deal to the poor child. She was very tired 
and very unhappy. 

The unsccustomed grandeur of silver and 
china, the number of strange dishes, the 
solemn dignity of the men-servants, the 
somewhat dreary and formal conversation 
that went on, all bewildered and oppressed 
her. 

She thought 01 the cosy farm-parlor at 
Mayfield, of the cheerful little supper-table 
where every one helped himself and taik- 
ed unrestrainedly of the day’s doings—how 
much better ani simpler it was than all 
this magnificence! 

She hardly spoke a word, and she ate 
next to nothing. 

Once or twice, looking up inadvertently, 
she caught Sir Adrian’s eyes fixed upon 
her with so strange an expression of inter- 
est and sympsthy in them that her own 
sank confvsedly and quickly to the level of 
her plate, 

It almost seemed to her as if he too was 
a little silent and out of harmony with bir 
surroundings. 

Lucille talked much and excitedly avout 
people and things of which Kathleen knew 
nothing, Lady Eiwyn listening to her with 
& sort of rapt attention, ningled with lov- 
ing indulgence which made another wo- 
man of Kathleen's hard, cold-voiced step- 
mother. 

Assoon a# the terrible meal was over, 
Kathleen, pleading fatigue, obtained leave 


found herseif alone again with her kind oid 
attendant. 








w gO to ber own room, and thankfully | 


bition, she could not refrain from saying to 
her— 

“Mrs. Gorman, I cannot help it even if 
you don’t iike to be thanked; but I must 
say bow good I think !t was of you to put 
all those things in the brougham for my 
journey to dey.” 

To her surprise, Gorman made the fol- 
lowing mysterious and wholly ungram- 
matical reply— 

“ey dearie, it were not me. There be 
one in this house as is always doing kind- 
nesses, and there be others who can’t abear 
as it should be known. But, if Ann Gor- 
man be told to hold her tongue, she can 
hold it as well as any one élse,’’ 

After which she closed her lips with a 
snap, and nothing more could be got out 
of ber, 

Sothben Lady Elwyn had told an un- 
truth! And who was tbe mysterious 
‘one’ to whom Gorman aliuded? Kath- 
leen fell asleep still wondering. 





CHAPTER V. 

“You must acknowledge, Adelaide, that 
she is charming.” : 

“She is certainly leas objectionable than 
I feared she might be. Well, yes, I do 
not mind owning that her looks and 
manners were an agreeable surprise to 
me; at the same time, the word ‘charm 
ing implies a great deal more than i am 
prepared to admit, She lacks repose.”’ 

‘You cannot expect everything. It oi- 
ten strikes me that even your perfex 
Lucille——’’ 

“Ab, do not bring Luctile into the dis- 
cussion, I beg of you!” 

The speakers were Lord and Lady 
Elwyn. They were slowly walking up 
and down the terrace walk that overioukeu 
tue gardens at Olortell Towers, It was a 
fortnight since Kathieen’s arrival, and al- 
ready the slumberiug jealousy of the father 
tor his child and of the aunt forthe niece 
who had been, as she considered, thrust 
aside in favor of a stranger had burst 
forth more than once between the two, 

Beneath them in the garden Lu- 
cille and her lover were piaying jawn.-ter.- 
nis together; whilst Kathleen, with perfect 
sweetness and good temper, was perform- 
ing for them the somewhat servile office of 
picking up their stray balls. Mise Mait- 
land, in a perfect little costume of white 
fiannel and pale pink silk, skimmed grace- 
fully across the ground, ‘#erving’’ and 
catching her belis with ease and dexterity. 
Sir Adrian was always on his mettle when 
she was bis adversary, for she was an ex- 
cellent player, and had won the champion 
cup at the late county tournament. There 
was no effort in her play. She aid not be- 
come breathless and dishevelled, as s0 
many women do—she never got red and 
hot; she seemed io fiy from side to side 
with all tae grace and dexterity of a bird; 
and her beauty wae only enhanced and 
heightened by the healthful exercise, 

Kathieen looked at her with envy. She 
too was young and graceful and active; a 
few hints and « little practice would, she 
feit certain, soon enabie her to play too; 
but Lucille had never even suggested such 
a thing to her. 

“You can pick up the balis for us if you 
like,’? she said to her carelessly the first 
time she had gone out to watch their game; 
and Kathleen had been only too glad to be 
ot use to the scornful beauty who took so 
little notice of her! 

“Look out!” cried Lucille, 

The little white bail went flying high into 
the air far away above Adrian’s head, and 
dropped a long way beyond the tennis- 
lawn into the middle of a bed of rhododen.- 
drones, 

Kathleen ran like a deer, and soon was 
busily engaged in hunting for it amongst 
the dark-green foliage. Some one came 
up behind ber. 

“] wish you would not tire yourself over 
these stupid balls. I can’t bear to see you 
running about after them?’ 

“Why should I not send for the gardi- 
ner’s boy, who always did this drudgery 
before you came?”’ 

“Oh, bat I like it, Sir Adrian—I rea'ly 
do!” she said, while they were both beat- 
ing about amongst the piants. 

“Come back, Adrian!’’ cried Luci!!s 
from the lawn. “Kathleen can surely 
find it? Don’t waste any more time,” 

But Sir Adrian did not obey her. 

“If you only knew how I hate seeing 
you treated like a servant!” he said in a 
low voice. 

They were very close together. Sud- 
deniy Kathleen looked up and met his 
eyes, 

Something—-she never afterward¢ could 
have told what it was—set her heart beat 
ing and her pulses throbbing In 4 strange 
unaccustomed fashion. There shot swiftly 





rhen, in spite of Lady Kiwyn’s prohi- ' so keen a sting that“pain that is well-nigh 
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pleasure, and that pleasure thet ie nearly 
pain,” through every nerve of ber whole 
being that ber eyes becawe dim and misty 
with the intensity of it. 

Sir Adrien Deverell could never endure 
to see anything suffer; he did not perhaps 
understand that it was his very kindness 
which burt her. 

‘(My poor little giri!l’”’ he said softly, with 
a great tenderness in bis hazsi eyes, “are 
you unhappy? 1am sosorry! I would do 
anything on earth to help you! Will you 
not look upon me as your friend?’”’ 

‘Oh, you are so kind—so good!” mur- 
mured poor K athleen, struggling with her 
tears. ‘They are ali so cold and bard to 
me, so different irom everylovy I have 
known all my life; but you—you are the 
only one who ever says a kind word to 
me!”’ 

“Will you tell me all about it—not now’’ 
—with a balf-nervous glance back to the 
tennis-ground—“but this evening perhaps? 
We could have a talk—I always smoke in 
the kitchen-garden late, after you bave ail! 
gone up stairs, The nights are so warm 
and the moon is so lovely, you might si!p 
out perhaps by the gun room window, and 
we will taik it all over, and 1 will see what 
can be done to make you happier.” 

“Are you never going to find that wraet- 
ched ball?” here said an angry voice tar 
nearer to them than the young man quite 
appreciated, as Lucille, with a thunder- 
cloud upon her brow, came acrossthe lawn 
towaras the rhododendron beds. 

‘‘Here it is!’’ said Kaetbleen, holding it 
up —she had held it in her hand for several 
minute¢, 

Toere was a gullty, ‘caught out’”’ look 
upon Sir Adrian’s face. He beganto make 
a great many excuses—the shrubs were so 
extraordinarily thic«, the ball was so extra. 
ordinary small; it was a mistake to 
leave them; better to find them at once; 
if left, one Isst the place where they fell 
down. 

“Don’t youthink you had better drop all 
that, Adrian?” said Lucille drily, as they 
walked back side by side towards the neta. 
“Qui s’excuse s’accuse, you know; and, as 
1 cannot suppose you have had the bad 
taste to preter the toclety of a little under- 
bred rustic like Kathleen Elwyn to mine, 
l really don’t see why you should waste 
your breath in trying to explain to me that 
you do not.” 

Something in this speech rubbed him 
horribly the wrong way, and yet there was 
nothing for it but to hold his tongue. He 
longed to cry out indignantly that Kath- 
leen was no ‘‘underbred rustic,” but the 
sweetest and loveliest maiden on earth, a 
hundred times more winning and more 
charming than she who 80 harshly found 
fault with her, 

But what was a man to do—a man who 
was bound hand and footto a beautiful im- 
perious creature whom be believed that he 
loved, and yet whom he secretly stood in 
awe of? 

Like ninety-nine men out of a hundred, 
Sir Adrian Deverell was a moral coward 
Lucille, with her strong will and haughty 
nature, ruled him with a rod of iron—he 
was her slave, and no marriage-ceremony 
read over them would ever turn him intu 
eitner “‘iord” or ‘“‘master.’’ 

Kathleen, seeing that the game seemed 
Over, and that the lovers sauntered away 
together across the lawn, went slowly to- 
wards the house, 

Sir Adrian had told her to meet him that 
evening inthe kitchen-garden. Her heart 
beat a little Wildly at the remembrance o! 
als words. No thought of disoheying him 
entered her head; he had already become 
to her in two short weeks something so far 
above every other human being she had 
ever known, such a very king amongst 


‘men, that anything which he told her to do 


was an absolute decree, not to be disputed 
or hesitated about. Nor did it strike her 
that there might possibly be some inde 
corum in such a meeting at such an hour, 
for the girl brought up in all the freedom 
of country life to steal out when others 
were in bed was no great matter, Often 
she had crept forth at Mayfield in the dawn 
ofasummer day, and wandered by her- 
self in the dew-dripping meadows to gather 
mushrooms and to see the sun rise over 
the hill; and a mooniit night was as ree- 
sonable a time to her fora solitary ramble 
asany other. She did not think it would 
bea breath of any law, human or divine, 
towalk with Adrian in the garden that 
night. Only asweet sense of vague ex- 
citement stirred with in her, a strange opi 
ate-luiling delight, such as she could put 
nO name to nor account for in any Manner 

AS she came dreamily ur 
“£ps soe encountered her father and ste] 
mother 

“You look flushed and untidy, Kath 
‘een,”’ said Lady Elwyn severeiy. “Tuoere 


tne terrace 





are visitors coming to tea; you had better 
go to your room—you are unfit to be 
eeen.’’ 

“Walt a moment, my dear,’ said ber 
father, “I have not seen you all day, 
Did you have your riding lesson this 


“Yes papa.”’ 

“And ere you getting on?” 

Lady Elwyn went into the house, 
Kathleen stood before her father demurely 
downcast eyes, Always in bis presence 
she thought of her mother whom he had 
been afraid to acknowledge, and she re- 
membered that be had for years disowned 
and discarded herself. 1t made her cold 
and hard to him. 

“Are you happy with us, Kathieen?’’ 
said Lord Eiwyn a littie anxiously. 

“Not very,” said the girl, raising her 
eyes, 

The answer disturbed him, This young 
censor, with disapprovel in ber blue eyes, 
imade bim feel uncomiortable at Limes. 

“I am sorry you are not happy, Katr. 
leen, How is that? Sarely you have 
everything you want here?’’ 

“Everything, thank you, paps—only | 
a & stranger!’’—and there was a reproach 
in the word, 

‘On, that will mend itself! You wilisoon 
learn to be one of us—you see )ou are 
very ignvorent, my dear.” 

**Yoa,’’ said the girl quietly—‘‘but is that 
my fault?’ 

Lord Eiwyn bit bis lip. 

‘ Tell me, Kathleen,” he said after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘‘is there any wish of yours 
ungratified here—anything you would like 
to make you bappier?”’ 

“Yea—give me leave to write to the Dob- 
sons,’’ she replied eagerly, a flash passing 
over her face. “Lady Elwyn has forbidden 
me to write to them.” 

“My dear, your step-mother objects to 
your corresponding with them; she thinks 
it injadicious, Weoan hardly go against 
her express wish in this matter, can 
we?’’ replied Lord Elwyn, looking much 
annoyed. 

“Oh, but it is cruei, ungrateful!’ cried 
the girl; and uncousciousiy she raised 
her voice a little. “Remember how good 
they have been to me all these years! 
W hat will they think of me? It is a whole 
fortnight since I left, and I have not writ- 
ten a line!’’ 

‘What is all this agitation about?’’ said 
Lady .Elwyn, coming back through the 
window on to the terrace, “Kathieen, 
have J not toid you before that itis unlady. 
like to speak loud and to get excited? What 
1g it all about?”’ 

“She wishes to write to the Dobsons, my 
dear.” . 

“That is quite impossible,”’ replied Lady 
E.iwyn decisively, “{ do not desire any 
connection with those common people. | 
forbid it absolutely. Go to your room at 
ouce, Kathleen, and do not stand there de- 
fying we!” 

Kathleen moved away without a word, 
but there were anger aud rebellion in her 
heart. 

“| would not have disobeyed her if I 
could have helped it,’ she said to herself; 
*+put now I shall see if Sir Adrian will not 
heip me,”’ 

* & - © + ~ 

A lovely mooniit night—not a cloud in 
the dark azure vault of heaven, not a breath 
of wind stirring in the branches—a night 
sucb as lovers dream of. 

And yet it was no lover awaiting her be 
loved who slowly paced the broad gravel 
centre waik down to the kitchen-garden— 
only a friend anxious togivea little kindly 
advice to an inexperienced girl in whom he 
took a gentile interest, 

Yot surely, fora friend, Adrian’s heart 
beat in too lover-like a fashion; and as the 
moments went by bis manner did not aito- 
gether betoken tne purely placid caimnpess 
of one who waited only in order to advise 
and to admonish. 

The kiteven-garden at Clortell was one 
of the features of the place, Although 
called by that old-fashioned name, there 
was nevertheless but little of the ‘xitehen’”’ 
about it. 

Broad bands of flowers bordered the 
paths on either side; trellis-work screens 
covered with sweet-peas concesied the 
gooseberry and currant busbes beyond; 
whiist an arcade smothered in little white 
roses reached from end to end betwixt the 
strawberry-beds and the back-entrance of 
the house. 

It was in the direction of these rose-cov- 
ered arches that Sir Adrian’s eyes were 
impatiently tarned. 


“Why does she not come?’ he muttered | 


softly; and he told himself that be was 
angry with her because of the delay—for 
he would not have owned for the whole 
world, even to his inmost heart, that it was 


any other feeling save anger and impe- 
tience that stirred his pulses with so quick 
and hot a throb. 

‘Silly little girl—why does she not 
come?’’ he said bal! aloud, 

Presently he saw her—a little white 
thing in the pale moonlight—coming to- 
wards him ander the roses like the ghost 
of some dead-and.gone damsel of her 
father’s house, 

She wore her evening-dress still, and 
over it she bad cast a white cashmere cloak 
that draped her in soft folds trom neck to 
toot. 

*I] don’t know that I ought to have come, 
Sir Adrian,’ she said timidly as she joined 
bim, “Ii Liddy Kiwyn knew, wouid she 
mind, do you think?’’ 

“Oh, not at all! Why should she?” 
replied Adrian, with ready mendacity—for 
certainly he must have known that Lady 
Elwyn would be furious, aithough the 
notion of oonsuiting ber as to ber approval 
bad certaiuly not entered bis head. 

“Besides, she will never know,” he 
added quickly—‘‘we will not tell her, 
How good of you to come, littie Kathleen! 
You know it isa very dull smoking out here 
by myself; and your step-mother has the 
most old-fashioned notions concerning 
cigars. I am banished to the gun-room if 
I want to smoke in the house; and it is 
very stufly—emelie of oil and leather, with 
a fiavor of keepers’ fustian! I find the 
open air much nicer on a lovely night 
like this—but one wants companionship.’ 

He was ieading her away from the broad 
moonlit path; and now they found them- 
seivesin a side-alley between two high 
hedges of sweet-peas and fragrant sweet. 
briar. « 

There were tender shadows thrown upon 
them as they walked—shadows pierced by 
trembling moon-shafts that glimmerred fit- 
fully between the leaves, 

“D> es Miss Maitland never come out and 
walk with you in the evenings Sir 
Adrian?’ 

‘‘Lueille? Good gracious, nol’’ 

“And yet is she not going to be married 
to you?”’ 

“Some day.”’ 

There was asiience; then Kathleen said 
very timidly— 

“Sir Adrian, I want to ask yon a ques- 
tion, and yet 1 am afraid you may think 
me impertinent.” 

“Nothing that you could say to me 
would be impertinent, Kathleen.’”’ 

He slipped his hand familiarly within 
her arm; he called her “Kathleen” quite 
naturally and simply. 

Somehow these things did not surprise 
her, Wasshe not very young and ignor- 
ant, and he almost like an eider brother 
from his position in the family? 


man,’’ he said, smiling down at her, 
[TO BEB CONTINUED. ] 

rE <a 

Tum Woroceater Academy seniors played 
a neat trick on their fellow students in the 
lower classes the other night. 

They had arranged to have a crema- 
tion on the campus, bat the principal 
hearing of it forbade it under heavy pen- 
altios, 

The seniors, therefore, so the story runs, 
sent out into the by ways and hedges 
and arranged with the street youths 
who frequent such localities to visit the 
achooi on the appointed night and light 
the firesin which the books were to be 
c nsumed., 

Next the wily seniors spread broadcast 
through the school the report that, in apite 
of the principai’s prohibitive order, the 
“pook burning” would oocur at the ap- 
pointed time and place. 

The denizons of the by-ways and hedges 
were true to their agreement, and at the 
proper time the fires were lighted. The 
members of the three lower ciasses sal- 
lied out to witness the sport, but the se 
nior strategiste remained within the dor. 
mitories, 

They hed committed no overt act, appar- 
ently, but the luckless under-classmen 
found themselves ‘in the soup,’’ an they 
were promptly reported by proctors to the 
principal. 





picaieiiinadinien 

TseACHER—'' Boys, { would like to im- 
press upon your minds the necessity of 
forgiving and forgetting. Forgive the in- 
jury your companions may have done you 
and forget the feelings of revenge that‘have 
filled your beart,’’ Small boy ( whispering 
to teacber)—‘‘Teacher, won't you please 


aay that all over again? Jimmy Pease 





says he’s going © wallop me within an 
ncb of my life after Sunday-schoo! and 
want him to forget aii about it, 
- ee 
Thers may be much joy in heaven over 
the sinner that repenw; on Garth the joy 


is over hia downfai\. 


“Ask me anything you like, little wo- 


_ Bric-a-Brac. 


Tur Dar.—The Gay is said to have been 
first divided into hours in 293 B. C. Pre- 
vious to the introduction of water.clocks 
into Rome, 158 B, C., the hours were an- 
nounced by pubilio criers, 


BABIES FOR BaIT,—Babies are in great 
demand for crocodile bait in Oeylon 
The crocodile hunters secure the little 
ones by personal solicitations. The ba- 
bies are perched on the bank, so that the 
crocodiles oan see them readily. The 
monsters go for their prey, but before 
the infants are devoured the huanters get 
in their work, 


SuRNAMBS,—Sarnames were originally 
introduced, it is stated, about 1100; 
and usuaily designated occupation, es. 
tate, place of residence, or some peculiar 
thing or event relating to the person, 
Surnames were formed originally by add- 
ing the name of the father to that of the 
son, Thus we have from William's son 
Williamson, ete. The old Normans used 
Fiiz, which signifies son—as Fitzherbert; 
the Irish used 0 for grandson—as 0’ Neal; 
the Sootch Mac as Macdonald, son of I)on- 
ald. Many of the common surnames— 
such as Wilson, Jobneon, eto.—were taken 
by the Brabanters who settied in Eng- 
land during the reign of Henry VI. 
abont the year 1435, and became natural- 
ized. 

MADE PRISONBR BY A Horsx,—An in- 
cident connected with the battle of Falkirk 
—fought in 1746 vetween the Young Pre- 
tender’s forces and those’ot George II., in 
which the Royalists were beaten—would 
have been decidedly comical but for its 
tragic end. Msjor Macdonald, one of 
Prince Charile’s men, baving dismounted 
an English officer, took possession of the 
latter’s borse,a much finer animal than 
hisown. When the English cavairy fied, 
this horse,in spite of all the major’s efforts, 
ran off too and did not stop until it had car- 
ried Macdonald to ita late master’s regi- 
ment. Tuaus conveyed into the midat of a 
hostile army the major cut a very poor fig- 
are; but the farce was at once turned into 
tragedy when the order went forth for bis 
execution, Soon afterwards Major Mac- 
donald died on the scafiold, 


Mopks oF ExecuTion.—The modes of 
execution in the different countries are : 
In Austria, gallows, public; Bavaria, gull- 
lotine, private; Belgium, guillotine, pub- 
lic; Brunswick, axe, private; Obina, sword 
or cord, public; Denmark, guillotine, pub- 
lio; Kouador, musket, public; France, 
guillotine, pubiic; Great Britain, gallows, 
private; Hanover, guillotine, public; (Italy, 
capital punishment abolished) ; Olden- 
burg, musket, public; Portugal, gallows, 
public; Prussia, sword, private; Kussia, 
musket, gallows or sword, public; Saxony, 
guillotine, private; Spain, garotte, public; 
Switzerland, 15 cantons, sword, public; 
two cantons, guillotine, public; two can. 
tons, guillotine, private; United States, 
other than New York, gallows, moetly 
private. 


Mipargt TkKes,.—A gentieman, now in 
Tallahassee, who has travelled all over the 
world, says be saw one littie trick the Jap- 
anese had which he waa very anxious to 
understand. He saw a gardener who had 
a plot of ground some 20 yards square, 
which was laid out after tue plan of a farm 
of hundreds of acres, There were trees of 
all kinds, but by soine secret procems they 
wore dwarted toa height of a few inches 
and;kept at that any length of time, Peo- 
ple bought the trees as novelties, but they 
immediately commenced to grow, The 
gardiner refused to divulge his secret, may- 
ing if he did so he would be beheaded. 
Strategem also failed to discover it, and 
the Japanese are yet the only people who 
can make trees inature in miniature, 


FLOWERS AS FOOD,—F lowers are used 
for food in Northwestern India. The use 
of flowers such as those of the lily in Chi. 
na asacondiment ia not uncommon, bat 
itis not quite usual to find them used as 
food, In the present case they were used 
by the poorer clasves only, and are either 
mixed with flour Gr are eaten separately 
with salt and condiments, to which a little 
ghee is added by those who are able to af 
ford it, The flowers at swept up from the 
ground, and are kept for a night ina closed 
earthenware vessel, 8 as to fade. They 
may be kept for a long time. Usua 
they are eaten af a vegetable, but « 











times they aré Kneaceda wit! A 
nbaked in cakes a AOA ysis | 
, 8 we x 6 ef peculiar 
iletetic point f view is their an 
in nitrogeneous com pounda. end ” 
quently their importance ag an adiditt 
+o fnods which are poor in nitrogen, 
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* was at home—a conventionalism of which 
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BETTER THAN GOLD. 





BY J. CASSELL. 
——— 
We started one morn, my love and I, 
(on a Journey brave and bold; 
‘Twas to fod the end of the rainbow, 
And the buried bag of goid, 


Hat the cloude rolled by from the summer'sesky 
And the radiagst bow grew dim, 

And we :oet the way where the treasure lay, 
Near the seunset's golden rim. 


And years, with their loys aad sorrows, 
Have paseed since we lost the way 

To the beautiful buried treasure 
At the end of the rainbow's ray. 


Kut love has been true and tender, 
And life has been rich and eweet, 
And we still clasp bands with the viden joy 
That made our day complete. 
TN ae 


FOR LIFE. 





HY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID," 
“MADAM'S WARD," “THE HOUSE IN 
1HK OLOSK,” “WHITK KERRIES 
AND RED,’ “ONLY ONE 


LOVE,” &KTO., ETO, 





OHAPTER XLIX,. 

\ YNTHIA KNEW nothing of Mra. 

() Vano’s visit t London. She expected 

Ww meet a trained nurse only, and the 
Jenkinses — Sabina Meildreth and the 
Doctor perhaps beside, but no one else, 
She set for atan hour which would enable 
herto reach the bouse when Hubert was 
likely to be up—at least, if he were able to 
leave his bed, 

Nhe did not Know what she was going to 
say to him—what line she wan about to 
take, Sheonly knew thatsbe could not 
bear to be away from him any longer, and 
that love and forgiveness were the two 
thoughts uppermost in her mind. 

She was not aware that her father oon- 
sidered it unfit for her to go alone to Kus. 
sell Square. He had followed her all the 
way from Clerkenwell, and was in the 
square {mmediately behind herself. 

When she mounted the steps and rang 
the bell, he crossed the road and walked 
along the pavement by the gardens in the 
middie of the aquare, Here he fancied that 
he should be unobserved. He saw the door 
opened; he saw Oynthis make her inquir- 
jes of the servant, ‘Then she went in, and 
the door wasshut. 

He waited forsome time, Presently a 
man, whom he knew to be the faithful 
Jenkins, appeared on the steps of the house 
and looked about him. Then he crossed 
the road and advanced to Westwood, who 
was leaning against the railings of the 
garden, 

“Mr, Reuben Dare, I think?’ he said, 
touching his hair reapectfully, 

Westwood stared at the sound of that 
name. 

‘Miss Weet and Mr. Lepel wants to 
know if you you will kindly come up- 
stairs, They havea wordor twoto say, 
and they hope that you wil! not fail to 
come,”’ 

Westwood amiled to himself—a rather 
peculiar smile, 

“All right,’’ he said; “if they want me to 
come, I'll come, Butl think they had 
both better have let me stay away.’’ 

Nevertheless he followed Jenkins to the 
house, 

7 ao ” * * * 

The door had been opened to Cynthia by 

a strange servant. She asked if Mr, Lepel 


she immediately repented. Was he well 
enough to see anybody, at least? she ad- 
ded, 

The girl did not know, but asked her to 
walk inside. Mr. Lepel was better; he 
was dressed every day and sat in the draw- 
ing-room: but he had not seen aay visitors 
a yo. He wasinthe drawing-room now, 
ashe thought, and he was alone, 

“I will goup,” said Oynthia decidedly, 
**You need not take the trouble to announ- 
oe ine. 1 will go myself; he knows me very 
weil,’”’ 

The girl feli back doubtfully; but Cyn- 
thia’s tone was so resolute, her air so as- 
sured, that there waa nothing for it but to 
give way. 

Besides, Mra Vane was out, and nobody 
bad saiki what wasto be donein case of 
visitors 

Oynthia went in very quietly. Hubert 


She came s littie nearer and looked at 
him closely. His frame was sadly wasted 
and there was an expression of suffering 
and melancholy upon his face that touched 
her deeply. 

She drew nesaret and nearer to the sofa; 
but he did not look up until she wasail- 
most close tohim. Then he opened his 
eyes, She cried “Hubert!’ ani dropped 
on her knees beside him, so as to bring her 
face upon a level with bisown. She then 
put her arms round him and kissed his 
cheek, 

“Ob, Hubert,” she said, ‘I could not stay 
away! I love you, my darling—I love you 
in spite of all! Will you forgive me for be- 
ing so cruel when I saw you last?’’ 

She felt him tremble a little. 

“Oynthial”’ he said. 

Then with a sudden gesture he threw his 
arms around her, rested his head upon her 
shoulder, and burst into tears—tears of 
weakness in part, but tears also of love, of 
penitence, of almost unbeerabie relief. 

She held him closeto her, kissing his 
dark bead from time to time, and calling 
him by fond, caressing names, 

Sut for some minutes he did not seem to 
be able or to care tospeak, She caught the 
word “Forgivel’’ once or twice between his 
gaepe for breath; but she could distinguish 
nothing more, 

“Darling,’’ she said at last, ‘‘you will do 
yourself harm if this goes on. Be calm, 
and jet us talk together a littietime. Yea, 
I forgive yeu, if | must say so before any- 
thing else, There, there! Ah, my own love 
how could I have left you co long? I was 
ertel and unkind!’’ 

“No, Oynthia—no! I never thought that 
I should see you again. Don’t leave me 
again—just yet.” 

‘I wiil not leave you, if you iike,’’ she 
murmured, 

‘Never, Cynthia?” 

“So long as we both live, You know 
what | mean?’ 

“I daren’tthink. You don’t mean that 
you will now—now become——”’ 

“Your wife? Yes, if you will have me, 
Hubert. There is no barrier between us 
now.”’ 

‘Your father?” he murmured, lcoking 
at her with very wistful eyes, 

“My father sent me to you to-day, dear 
Hubeit, No, darling, I have not told him 
anything.” 

‘*] wish to Heaven you had, Oynthia.”’ 

“What! I betray your confidence? No, 
I could not do that, but he has some notion 
already, iubert, He told me that he sus- 
pected you—or you aister—sometime ago; 
and he said to me te-day that he believed 
that you could have cleared him if you had 
liked,’’ 

“And what did you say? I wish that you 
bad found it in your heart to tell him every- 
thing you knew.”’ 

“I could not dothat, But | do not deny 
what be bad said,” 

Then she told bim all that she remember- 
ed of her father’s words, 

‘‘His generosity crushes me to earth,’’ 
said Hubert hoarsely. ‘i must tell him the 
whole story, and let him decide,’’ 

“He has decided,” 

“T cannot accept that decision. Since | 
have been lying here, Cynthia, and since 
you left me, I bave seen it all as it appear- 
ed in your eyes. I have wondered at my 
Own cowardice; and i hope—lI trust that I 
have repented of it. It istime that I did, 
Cynthia, for 1 believe thatI ama dying 
man,”’ 

“No, no!’’ she cried, clinging to him pas- 
sionately. ‘You will get better now—you 
must get better—for my sake!”’ 

“I wish Ioould, my darling—I wish I 
could?’ 

“Why have you such gloomy thoughts? 
You are depressed; you bave wanted re, 
leballeoon make you well. I shali take 
youaway from England tosome warm 
bright country where you will bave notb- 
ing todo butbe happy and grow quite 
strong; and 1 will take care of you, and 

make up to you if 1 can everything that we 

have lost,’”’ 

‘Yea, ifone had nota conscience,” said 

Hubert, with a faint smile, ‘‘one could be 

yery happy, could one not? But you for- 
get; you told me before that | must make 
amends, My darling, there is only one 

course open to me now.” 

“Hubert!”’ 

She knew by instinct what course he 

meant to take, 

“Weare going tohave the whole truth 

told now,’’ he went on softly. “And what 

a relief it will be! My God, [ wonder that 

leould bearthe burden so long! For! 


bave suffered, Cynthis, though not as your 
father has, lam going now wt tell the 
truth and bear the penalty; there is no 
other way.’’ 





was lying on a sofa in the darkest corner of 
the room. The blinds were partially closed; 
but 6b@ ©COUjd Bee his face, and she thought 
at first that he was asice; 

His eyes were closed, nis hands were 
stretohed at his sides; his attitude was 
expressive of the utmost languor and weari- 
eas. 









ty,” sald Cynthia, trying to speak bravely, 
“I¢ wase duel.” 

“Manslaughter, 1 suppose. It will de- 
pend a good dealon public feeling what 
the punishment will be; and public feeling 
will—very rightly—be against me. To let 
another man be condemned to death when 
1 could have cleared him with a word! I 
think, Cynthia, that the — = aad me 
to pieces if they can get of me, 

“They will not get hold of you, And, if 
the public knows that it was all for your 
sister's sake——” 

“] want to save Flossy, Cynthia, I think 
I can shield her still.”’ 

“] do not think that my father will shield 
her, Hubert. He knows.” 

‘he must be shielded, if possible, dear, 
for the old General’s sake, Whats fool J 
was not to prevent that marriage! Well, it 
can’t be helped now. But one thing I can 
do~—I can exonerate your father, and con- 
fees that I shot Sydney Vane, without s 
word about my sister. That must be #0, 
Cynthia, And your father must be silent.” 

“You will deprive yourself of your one 
excuse,” said Cynthia quietly. 

“I know. I cannot help it, I must 
stand forth to the world as a brutal mur- 
derer—as your father did, my Cynthia. It 
is only right and just. They must sen- 
tence me as they piease, Bat it will not 
be for long; I shall probably not come out 
of prison. Bat, if I do——” 

Cynthia buret into tears, 

“] can’t bear it—I can’t bear it!” she 
cried. “My father is right—he has got 
over the worst of it and outlived all that 
was hard. It woald be terrible for you! 
liow could you bear it—and how could I1?’’ 

“You could bear it if you thoucht it 
brought me bappiness, could you not? I 
know I am selfish, Cynthia.’”’ 

“No, no—you are anything but selfish! 
Oh, darling, live for mea little if you will 
not for yourself! Father asks you to do 
that as welles I. You will make us suffer 
if you suffer—and 1 cannot bear to part 
from you again! if you love me, Hubert, 
say nothing—for my father’s sake and 
mine!” 

it wasa strange plea. And, while Hu- 
bert listened and strove to calm her, there 
came a new and unwonted sound upon the 
stairs—the sound of a struggle, of tramp- 
ling feet, of angry voices—of a women’s 
sbriek and a man’s stified curse, Cynthia 
sprang to her feet. 

“] hear my father’s voice!’’ she said. 
‘*W bat can that meaa?”’ 

* e e * * - 
‘There had been another visitor that after- 
noon to Hubert’s lodging in Rassel Square, 
Sabina Meldreth had presented herself at 
three o’clock, and had inquired for Mrs, 
Vane. She was told that Mrs. Vane had 
gone out, and was not likely tobe back 
until eix or half-past six o’clook. 

“And then the General’s coming with 
her,"’ Jenkins had informed her, “and 
they’re going to dine together, because it’s 
the first time master has stayed up to din- 
ner since he was taken ill.” 

“Oh, that’ll do very well for me!’’ said 
Sabina sullenly. “I shall see the whole 
lot of them then, I suppose, 1’il wait!” 
She then planted herselfon one of the 
wooden chairs in the hall. 

“Won't you come down-stairs?” said 
Jenkins, ‘‘My inissus is there.’’ 

“No, { won't. I want tosee Mrs, Vane; 
and perhaps she’ll get away or refuse to 
see we if lam down-stairs, Sitting here, 
she can’t escape so easy. I want Mra. 
Vane,”’ 

Jenkins shrugged his shoulders at such 
im pudence, 

“You seem to have got a grudge against 
her,’’ he observed. “Didn’t she pay you 
properly?’’ 

“No, she didn’t—not that it’s any busi- 
ness of yours,’”’ Sabina remarked. 

And, after that speech, Jenkins retired 
with dignity, feeling that it was not bis 
part to converse any longer with a woman 
who chose to be so very impoiite to him. 
“She looks very queer !”’ he observed to 
bis wife down-stairs, ‘She's in black, and 
her eyes are red as if she’d beea crying, 
and her face as white as death, 1 think 
she looks as if she was going out of her 
mind,’’ 

Woereupon Mra. Jenkins herself went 
up-stairs to inspect the dangerous Sabina, 
but came down with the report that “ashe 
looked quiet enough.” And so the after- 
noon went on—and still Mra. Vane did not 
arrive. But Cynthia did, 

When Sabina heard Miss West’s voice 
speaking to the maid at the door, she gave 
& violent start. Then she arose and went 
cautioualy into a little room which opened 
off the hali, and stood behind the door, so 
that Oynthia could not see her. As scon as 
Cyuthia had gone up-stairs, Sabina dashed 


square through the panes of glass at the 
side of the ball door. 

“Jt’s him sure enough,” she said to her. 
self, ‘and his daughter’s gone up-stairs! 
Well, they are bold as brass, the pair of 
them! They didn’t ought to be allowed to 
encape, 1’m sure; but I don’t know what 
to do. I wish Mrs Vane would come 
home, and the General too, They’l) teke 
he was nabbed fast enough! And here they 
come!”’ 

For at that moment Miss Vane’s 
drove up to the door, and out of it came its 
owner, as well as Mrs, Vane and the Gen. 
eral. Sabina opened the door before the 
man had had time to knock. And no 
sooner had Mrs, Vana entered than she 
was confronted by Sabina. 

“What do you want here?” she asked, 

Sabina had, as Floasy expected, come 
with demands that would not perhaps 
bave been easy to satisfy; but all her 
plans were swept away by the appear 
ance of Westwood in the square, Sabina 
did not attempt to stand on ceremony. 

“For goodness’ sake, ma’am, don’t go 
up-stairs nor let them go just yet!’ she 
said haurriediy. ‘‘There’s the man Weat- 
wood in the square—and his daughter's 
just gone up to Mr. Lepel. I know him 
by sight perfectly. If you want to be 
arrested, ma’am, you could get it done 
now easily.” 

“What's that?’’ said old Miss Vane, 
stepping back with her band to ber ear, 
“Why are you looking so pale, Filossy? 
What's all thie about?” 


Flossy looked at her husband and then 
Jooked at Sabina. She would have given 
anything to stop Sabina’s tongue. For 
the General bad never yet been aware of 
one half of her manoeuvres, and she did 
not think that he even knew that West- 
wood was alive. The whole thing would 
probably excite him terribly; and there 
was a certain unsigned document in the 
General’s bureau, at home about which 
Flossy was particularly anxious, She had 
not wanted him to hear too muon about 
Westwood’s fate, 

But there was no help tor itnow. He 
came forward with bis sister, wanting to 
know what all the disturbance was about, 
and questioning first one and then another 
in turn. 

Sabina was most voluble; but, acting on 
a hint from Mrs. Vane, she did not at once 
say how she came to recognize the man. 
The General tiew into a rage, a4 Fiossy bad 
expected him to do, and wanted to go out 
and isy hands himeelf on his brother's 
murderer. 

With great difficulty his wife and sister 
persuaded him to listen to reason, The 
footman was despatched for the police, and 
Jenkins was deputed to accost the man and 
bring him to the house, In this last piece 
of business Flosay took the lead. She bad 
a notion that Jenkins was in Cynthia’s con- 
fi ence, and would not do what was ré- 
quired of him if he knew ita purpose; and 
for that reason she coolly gave him a mes 
sage from Hubert and Oynthia. Neither 
the General nor Mise Vane heard of it, or 
perbaps they would not have allowed it to 
be sent; but it certainly effected all that 
they desired. Quietly and unsuspiciously 
Westwood came stepping across the square 
in Jenkine’s wake; and just as quietly be 
wastaken upthestairs and shown inws 
little sitting-room, where it had been de- 
creed that be should be delayed until the 
police could arrive, 

But Westwood was not altegether at bis 
ease. He was surprised to find that neither 
Cynthia nor Lepel was there to meet bim 
—surprised to fina himself left alone in 4 
bare little room for five or ten minutes st 
the very least. 

At last he tried the door. It was locked. 
And then the truth flashed across his mind 
—he had been recognized—he had been 6n- 
trapped. Perhaps even Cynthia and Hubert 
Lepel were in the plot. 

They bad perbaps meant him to becaught 
and sent back to Portland, to die likes 
wild beast in a cage. 

“There’ll be murder done first!’’ said 
Westwood, looking round fora weapon. 
“Let’s see which isthe strongest—Hu- 
bert Lepel or me. And now for the door! 
The window is too high.”’ 

He had founda poker,and dealt one 
crashing blow atthe lock of the door. It 
was not strong, and it yielded almost iun- 
mediately. There was a shriek from some 
oneon the stairs—the rush of two men 
from the hall. The General and s servant 
were instantly upon him, and, what was 
worse, Cynthia’s arms were sround his 
neck, her hand upon his arm. 
“Father, don’t strike! You will kill some 
body!’’ ahe cried. 
“And what do I care? Isit you 











“There cannot be much of a legal penal- 


out into the hail again and inspected the 


have given me up? Do you want me to die 
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like a rat in a hole?” the man cried, trying 
to shake ber off. 

But the men were at his side—resistance 
was useless—the door at the foot of the 
stairs had been barred, and there was no 
way of escape. 

“The police will be here directly—keep 
bim till they come!” oried the General at 
the top of bis voice, ‘I shall give him in 
cbarge! He is the murderer Westwoc” the 
man who killed my brother, Sydney 
and afterwards escaped from Portiand 
Prison, where he was undergoing a life 
sentence! I remember the man perfectly. 
Sabina Meldreth, you can indentify this 
man?f”’ 

“Ob, yes, I can identify him!" said 
Sabinacurtly. “He’s Miss Weat’s fatner, 
any way—and we ail know whothat was, 
We heard her call him ‘father’ just now ner 
yery seli,’’ 

Tne servants tightened their grasp on 
the man’s arm. But at that moment an in- 
terruption occurred. 

The drawing-room door was fiung open, 
and Hubert Lepel, ghastly paleand stag- 
gering @ little as he moved, appeared upon 
the scene, 

“This must go no turther,” he said, 
“Keep the police awav, and let this man 
yo. He 1s not Sydney Vane’s marder.”’ 

“Don’t interfere, sir!’’ shouted the Gener- 
al frown the stairs, “This is Westwood, the 
man who escaped from Portland—and back 
to Portland he shall go!l’’ 

“Jt ia Westwood, I know,’’ said Hubert, 
supporting himself against the door-post, 
and looking down upon the excited group 
below; “but Westwood was not a murder- 
er. General, you have been mistaken ail 
thistime. I wishto makea statement of 
the truth—it was I who killed your brother 
Sydney Vane! Now do what you like 
with me!” 





OHAPTER L, 

SUDDEN bush fell upon the group. 

A Each looked at the others aghast. The 

general opinion wasthat Mr. Lepel’s 

fever had returned upon bim and tnat he 

was raving. But at least three persons 

knew or suspected tnat he spoke only the 
truth, 

“He’s mad—delirious!”’ said the General 
angrily. ‘Take him back to his room some 
of you, and then help me to secure the 
criminal!’’ 

“You had better come here and listen to 
my story first,” said Hubert still clutching 
atthe door to ateady himaself. “Keep the 
police down-stairs for tive minutes, Gener- 
al, if you please, Neither Westwood nor I 
shall escape in that time. Jenkins, drop 
that gentieman’s arm!’’ 

Jenkins relinquished his hold of Weat- 
wood’s arm with great promptitade, Cyn- 
thia said a few wordsto himinan under- 
tone which sent him down-stairs at once, 
She had heard the front-door open and 
anut, and believed that the police had 
come, 

Tuey, at least, could be detained fora 
few minutes—she had no hope of anythiog 
more; but she felt that Hubert’s confession 
sbould be made to his own relatives first 
of all, 

Sne ran to his side and gave him her arm 
to lean upon, conducting him to the draw- 
ing-room; and thither the others followed 
her in much agitation and perturbation of 
mind. 

Tne General was almost fosming at the 
mouth with rage; while Westwood march- 
éd into the drawing-room with the air of a 
proud man unjustly assailed, 

They found Hubert leaning against the 
mantelpiece, He would not sit down; but 
he was not strong enough to stand witnout 
support. Cynthia was clinging to him 
With her face half hidden on his shoulder; 
his arms were clasped about her slender 
Waist, 

“What does this mean?” said the Gener- 
al quickly. 

‘it means,’ answered Filossy’s quiet 
voice, “that Hubert is raving, and that the 
Doctor must be sent for immediately.’’ 

“You know better than that, Florenoce,”’ 
said her brother, ‘‘lepeak the truth and 
nothing but the truth. 1 accuse no one else; 
but | wish you all to know what were the 
facts, It was I who met Sydney Vane that 
day in thefir plantation beside the road 
that leads up the bill to Beechfield. We 
qUarrelled, and we agreed to settle the 
matter bya duel. We were unequally 
matched, He had a revolver and | had this 
ian Westwood’s gun, which I found on 


the ground. We fired, and Sydney Vane 
6 wasa brief ailence. Then a bitter 
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His face carried conviction if nis words 
did not, 

“It is impossibie!” cried the General. 
“To begin with, if you had committed this 
crime—for a duel in the way you mention 
wes acrime and nothing elas—you would 
never have allowed this man to suffer for 
it. I absolutely refuse to believe, sir, that 
my kinsman is such a base cowardly vil- 
lain! This is a fit of delirlum—nothing 
else!” 

“It is the simple truth,” said Hubert sad- 
‘ys “That I did not at once exonerate 
Andrew Westwood is, to my thinking, the 
worst partof my crime, I ecknowledge 
that I—I dared not confess; and I left him 
to bear the blame,” 

‘Good heavens, sir, do you tell me that 
to my face?” thundered the old man, with 
uplifted hand. “You area dimgrace to the 
family! I am glad that you do not bear my 
name,”’ 

He would perhaps even have struck the 
younger man if Cynthia had not twined 
her arms more closely round Hubert’s 
neck, and made herself for the moment a 
defence to him, But Hubert drew himself 
away. 

“Let me go, Cynthia,” he said quietly. 
“You must not come between us. The 
General is right, and I am a diagrace to my 
name. He must do what he tninks fit.” 

Butthe General bad turned away, and 
was walking furiously up and down the 
room, too angry and too much overcome 
tor speech. 

Mies Vane was sobbing bitterly. Fiossy 
watched her brother’s face, She saw that 
he was trying not te implicate her, Would 
she escape? If his silence and her own 
could save her, she would besafe. But 
she had reckoned without Andrew West- 
wood, 

“1 beg pa'den sir,” said Cynthia’s father, 
addressing himself to the General; “but 
this is not fair! Mr, Lepel is getting more 
ofthe blame than he deserves, Suppose 
you let me speak a word for rim?” 

“You!’’ said the General, stopping short, 
“You, who have suffered his punishment, 
cannot bave much tosgay forhim! If—if 
this is true,” be wenton, witha curious 
mixture of stiffness and of shame, ‘we. 
bave much to answer for with respect to 
you—much to mace up——’’ 

“Not so much as maybe you think,” said 
Andrew Westwood. ‘1 was bitter enough 
at the time, and I bave thought often and 
olten of the words that I said at the triai— 
how I cursed the man that brought me to 
that pass and #1! that be held dear. Curses 
come home to roost, they say. At any rate, 
the person who is dearest to him, { believe, 
is my very own daughter, whom [ myseif 
love better than any One in the whole wide 
world; and far be it trom me to wish evi! 
to her or any one that she loves,” 

Miss Vane’s handkerchief fei! to her lap, 
The General stared at the spesker open- 
moutaed. The man’s native nobility of 
soul amazed them both. Andrew Weat- 
wood went on soberly. 

“You have not asked Mr. Lepe! how he 
came to fight Mr. Vane, sir. You might 
be sure that it wasn’t for a poor reason; 
and there was never anything considered 
dishonorable in a fair fight between two 
armed men.” 

“That does not do away with the injury 
to yourself,’ said the General grimly. 
“Such biame as there was ought to have 
been borne by him and not by you.”’ 

Westwood waved bis hand. 

‘+A for ipjury,’”’ be said, ‘‘me and Cyn- 
thia nave agreed to forget about that. If 
l’d been at Portiand all this time, why, 
then no doupt | should feel it worse, Hut 
1 got away after four years of it, and made 
my way to America, and ‘struck ile’ there, 
l’ve done better since then than ever I did 
in my lite before; so 1 have no need tocom- 
piain, But you baven’t asked him why 
be fought, Mr. Vane, sir.” 

“Well, why was it?” said the General 
sternly and grudgingly. 

He did not see that his wife suddenly 
rose from her seat, and with clasped hands 
darted a look full of miserable fear and en- 
treaty towards ber brother, 

Bat all the others saw, though some of 
them did not understand; and Hubert re- 
sponded to the appeal. 

J cannot tell you,’’ he answered, with 
his eyes on the ground. 

“Bat 1 can!’ said Westwood. “And 
Mra. Vane could, if she chose! Hlame her 
it you like, sir, for she’s known the truth 
ali along as wuch a8 Mr, Hubert’s done; 


sod it was to save her that he would not 
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He paused for a moment, | 





Oking at the | 


General's face of incredulous dismay, at 
Mrs. Vane’s shrinking figure, and histones 
softened a little as he spoke again. 

“IT don’t wish to say more myselfthan is 
necessary, Mise Lepel as she was then and 
Mr. Sydney Vane were in the habit of 
meeting each other in the wood. Many of 
the village people knew it—it was common 
talk in Beechfield. Mr. Lepel found it vut 
and wasangry. He told Mr. Vane there 
must be no more of it; and then the quar- 
rel followed that Mr. Lepel speaks about. 
1 don’t want to make too much of it”— 
casting a reluctant glance at Hubert—“but 
I think that Mr, Lepe!l was right in objeot- 
ing and in trying to put a stop to it.’’ 

It wae certain that he had very much 
softened the facts of the case; but the Gen- 
eral could not have looked more con- 
founded, or Flossy more overwhelmed, if 
& great deai more had been said. 

The veins swelled upon the old man’s 
forehead, bis face grew lividly purple as he 
strode over to his wife’s side and laid his 
band heavily on her shoulder, 

“Florence, is this true?’’ he said. 

She sat mute and shrinking in her chair, 
crushed as if beneath an invisibie weight— 
ber hands clasped, ber white face averted, 
Miss Vane, watching ber eagerly, felt with 
a thrill of horror that she looked like a 
guilty woman, 

“Ie this true?” the General asked again, 
giving her a little shake, But Flossy still 
sat mute. 

Tben Miss Vane interposed, 

“Let her alone, Richard,’’ she said, ‘She 
is overcome—she cannot answer just now, 
She will explain everything by-and- 
by.’’ 

“Speak!’’ oried the (jeneral, his eyes 
biezing with rage. 

He would have shaken her again and 
more violently if Hubert had not inter- 
fered. 

“You forget, sir, that sheis a woman and 
that she is your wife,’’ he said. ‘‘Whatever 
may have happened ia the past, she has no 
doubt regretted what was an imprudenoe, 
I was t& blame for taking up the matter too 
seriousiy. You know what your brother 
was; | know my sister, We must judge 
them by what we know.” 

The words were baiting and ambiguous; 
but they produced some effect. The Gen- 
eral fell beck, still gazing at bis wife; and 
Flossy, released from the pressure of his 
heavy hand, sat upand looked about her 
with a strange red lignt glowing in her 
eyes, 

Then, to everybody's horror, she burst 
into a fit of wild laughter terrible to 
hear. 

“He says that he knows his nister!” she 
cried. “Oh, yes---be knows her weil 
enough! What maudlin stuff will he talk 
next? ‘Imprudence’ in meeting each other 
in the wood! I tell you that Sydney Vane 
loved me—that he was ready to abandon 
wife and child for me!” 

“Florence, have meroy! 
cried Hubert. 

But his sister would not stop, 

“He was ready to goto the world’s end 
with me, I tell you! We had arranged to 
start the next day—we were going to Vey- 
lon, never to come back again. We meant 
to be happy because we loved each other, 
Tnat was what Hubert found out!’’ she 
cried, laughing wiidiy. “That was what 
he tried to stop! That was whyhe killed 
Sydney Vane—the man I loved—on, 
Heseven, the man for whom I would have 
sold my very soul!” 

And then the hysteric passion overcame 
her, and she fell back in a frenzy of laugh- 
ter, sobs, and screans, painful alike to see 
and bear, Cynthia, Miss Vane, and Sabina 
went to her aid, 

Between them they carried her into an- 
other room, whence her terribie screams 
resounded at intervals through the house; 
and the three men where left alone. The 
General sank down upon a chair near the 
table and hid his face in bis hands, Ho was 
breathing heavily, and every now and then 
amoan escaped nira inthe silence of the 
room, 

“Ob, Heaven,”’ he said, ‘‘what bave | 
done that this should come upon me ali at 
once? What have | done?’’ 

Hubert, exhausted by the excitement 
that he had goue through, stagyered to the 
sofa and turew himeelf down upon it. 
Westwood remained in his former position 
greasping the back of@ chairand looking 
from one to the other, aa if he were anxious 


Stop—atop!”’ 


to help, but knew not Low Ww Offer avy es 
sistance. It the silence that prevailed, the 
sound of heavy footateps could be distir 

y heard upon the ttaire I e bad 
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her and spoke to herthan with anybody 
elne. 

And, as soon as they came !n, (ynthia 
wentupto Hubert, kissed bim, nd sat 
down beside him, holding ber band in his, 
But Sabina Meidreth looked fixedly at tiie 
General. 

“Don’t take on, air!” she said, going up 
tothe table and speaking rather softly. 
“She aln’t worth it—she's a reg’lar bad ’un 
she is!’’ 

“Woman, how dare you!" cried the poor 
General, starting from his seat, and turn- 
ing his discolored face, his bicodshot eyes, 
angrily upon theintruder, “I do not be- 
lieve a word—e word you say! My wife is 
—is above reproach—my wife—the mother 
of my boy?’ 

There was curious little hitch In his 
speech, as if he could not say the words he 
wanted to say, 

“The mother of your boy!’’ cried Sabina, 
with intense scorn, ‘Much mother she was 
t bim! Look here, sir! I'llown the trath 
now, and perhaps it will soften things a bit 
to you. The boy was not Mrs, Vane’s at 
all—be was mine.”’ 

Every one started. The (jeneral uttered 
an inarticulate ory of rage; then his head 
dropped on bis bands, and he did not speak 
again. In vain Hubert tried to silence the 
speaker. 

“Keep your story for another time,” he 
said. ‘There is no need to make such ac- 
cusations now. You caunot substantiate 
them, and you are only paining (Genera! 
Vane.”’ 

“You'd better ask Miss Enid, sir,’’ said 
the woman half defiantly, balf desperately. 
“She knows. It troubled her a good bit as 
to whether she ought to teli the (eneral 
but | believesne decided not. Mrs, Vane 
thought that if she married you you would 
keep her quiet. My mother confessed it 
allto Miss Enid on her death-bed. I ex- 
pect the Hector knows too by thistime. He 
was always trying to get it out of ine,” 

“Qan this be true?’’ said Hubert, half to 
himself and half tothe General. Kut the 
old man, with bis head bowed upon the ta- 
ble, did not seem to hear, 

1¢’s true as Gospel!” said Sabina, “And 
I don’t much care who knows it now, My 
prospects are all gone, as far as I can make 
out. This gentieman bere is not the mur- 
derer, it seeme, and so | shan’t get the 
three hundred pounds tor finding him; and 
Mra. Vane’s payments will be mopped 
now, no doubt, She was giving ime two 
hundred a year. I'll take less if you like 
to give me something, sir, for going away 
and holding my tongue, Whben Mrs. Vane 
knew about—about me, and motber was in 
trouble over my misfortune, it was just at 
the time when your own little baby was 
born, sir, It was a boy too, and it died 
when it was only twelve hours old. And 
Mrs, Vane spoke to motner about my baby 
that was just the same age; and mother 
and I both thought it would be a good 
thing if my little boy could be made the 
heir of Beechfield Hall. For in that way 
Mra, Vane’s position would be better, and 
she would be abie to pay mother and me a 
yood round sum. And #0 we settied it 
Kut now poorjiittie Dick’s dead and gone, 
and ali Mre, Vane’s schemes have come to 
naught. Mother always said that there 
would be a bad ending to the aftair.’’ 

[TO BB OONTINUED. } 
—_— i 

PROULIABITIES OF PAINTORS.—Proto- 
genes, the Greek painter, was an impatient 
man. In painting a picture of a tired, pant- 
ing dog, be met with satisfactory success 
+xceptthathe falledin every attempt to 
iusitate the foam that should have been 
seen on the dog’s mouth. He was so much 
provoked over it that he seized the sponge 
with which be cleansed his brushes, and 
threw it against the picture with the inten- 
tion of spoiling 1t, It bappened to strike 
ou the dog’s mouth and produced, to the 
astonishment and delight of the painter,the 
very efiect that he bad labored so persia 
tently to imitate. Paul Veronese, like 
many other painters, was given to ecoentric 
moods and odd habita On one occasion he 
accepted the hospitality of a family at their 
beautiful country villa, He assumed grea 
liberties during bia visit, claiming sabeo- 
lute possession of his room, allowing not 
even a servant to enter. He would not suf- 
fer even tie maid to make his bed, and the 
sweepings Of the room were left outside of 


the door for her tlo remove, tiie Slipped 
away without bidding the family good-uy, 
On entering the room the servant fou : 
tie sheets of the bed missing, and at 
revorted that the palnter must have « 
A 'ter ” sarofu searci 
‘ : > owt 
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NEVER AGAIN! 


BY 4. CASSELL. 


Newer again wil! the fay-like hoat 
For ber and me on the waters foet; 
Never again will the broad, »lue sea 
Fehbo the langhter of ber and me, 

_ Never again io the same sweet way 
I'l) clasp her hands in the sliver spray. 


For I'm slone in the world; and she's 
felling, perhaps, upon other seas, 
Iiand In hand lo the silver epray 

With one who bas ta'en ber all away — 
Away from me and the ilove that! 

lid ewear unto ber should never die, 


A Case of Delusion. 


HY MKS, HUEY. 


CHAPTER L, 


fF\HE JANSSENS oame ofa respectable 
| old Dutch family, and claiined, among 

their anvestors, that famous artist of 
the saine name, who had painted tne beat 
picture of the oar:.e! delight of eating and 
drinking within my knowledge. Tuey 
had settied in England for many years, 
and the present Janssens were hall K ylish 
by blood, but they bad certain distinctive- 
ly Dutch points about them, a though there 
wasno atrong reseinbiance between the 
respective existing members of the family 
—only three inali--and the eider of the 
two sisters had inherited her mother’s dark 
eyes and hair. 

There was, first, tbe man of the house, 
my friend Hendrik, who vame half-way 
between his maters, Mechtilde and Jacque- 
line, In age, 

He was a good-looking fellow, with the 
pale-blue, limpid, slow-moving, but ex- 
ocoedingly acute eyes of his ancestral race, 
and something in hie galt irresistibly eug- 
xoative of skating. 

He never practised that arttoiny know- 
ledge; but when we started for one of our 
long walks, he would throw bis head back, 
fold his rather sbort arms across bis chest— 
1 could not have carried my arms so for 
two minutes—and givea peouliar rol! to his 
ankies, Then | would be reminded of 
whole galleries of pictures of Dutch people 
skating cheerfully on frozen canals under 
grey skies, to and frou market-piaces of 
their quaint, old, red-roofed towns, 

Hendrik was the beat of feliows, but taci- 
turn, and remarkably prudent for # young 
man, He was a photographer by profes 
gion, and had already obtained a fair share 
of sucvess, 

His sisters lived with him, in the ama)! 
house of Hampstead, that formed a part of 
the modest provision which his father—who 
died when the three children were young 
—bhad been able to make for them, 


The Janssens were in mourning for their 
mother when I made their acquaintance, 
and | daresay ber pain biac, ga:rmenis 
aided me to define the !m pression produced 
upon me by the elder sister. It was like re- 
mem brance, 

1 knew | hed never met her previously; 
but where had I seen somebody strikingly 
like her? 

Presently, when she rose and swod by 
the open window, placing one of ber large, 
finely-shaped hands on the back of a chair, 
while she looked straight before ber at the 
shadowa on the heath, | found the link of 
association —-it was of Margaret von Kyok 
that she reminded me. 

Of Margaret von Eyok in the vast study 
in which she and her brother painted “Tpe 
Adoration ofthe Lamb."" Not trom ber 
Engliah mother—with the soft-brown 
Devonshire bal:-had Mechtiide Jansen got 
her coloring. It was that of the Low Coun- 
tries—q uite a diferent thing. 


She wasa tall, well-built woman, tbirty 
yeare old at the time of which | write, a 
little too much abstracted to be sweet, but 
with reserves of sweetness as we soon 
learned, with a high, square brow, an even 
colorless, olive complexion. Her face was 
full of capacity and endurance. Tue long, 
thin, fuely-marked lines of tue eyebrows, 
and the fulness of the dark fringed eyelids 
were especialiy noticeable. Her iwanner 
wae gracious, well-bred, but Ubluler sting 
Wan babitusal observer of manner asl In 
wy capacity of Hction-monger au. bound 
to be: and it conveyed the effect of preoc 


cupation beyoud the ordinary caios of a 


small housenold aud a wode of life which 
was, al ay rate, o 


uifortable and lemurely, 
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sen the oniy impression I carried away 
was that one which I have recorded: her 
resem biance to Margaret von Eyck. 

It was a good deal iater,and after the 
Janssens bad become supremely iuterest- 
ing to me for s personal reason, that 1 be- 
gen to be convinced there baa been a story 
in the life of the elder sister,and to wonder 
what it was. I did not entertain any hope 
that | should learn, upiess, indeed, « con- 
tingency—then 80 remote as to be almost 
out of common sense sight—sbould be rea- 
lized, and by that meaus 1 should come to 
shere the confidences of a family singular- 
ly Little given to talk of their affaira, 

it was impossibie not to wish to know 
whether I was right; very difMicult to keep 
ourlosity absolutely outof my demeanor, 
especially after | had becomea constant 
visitor at the Janssens’ house and Hen- 
drik’s intimate friend, They were quiet 
people, and the sisters reveaied their here- 
ditary prociivities by an unusual attention 
to domestic affairs, They neither siavea 
nor fumped; they sacrificed none of their in- 
tellectual tastes to housekeeping; but uever 
bave I been admitted toa near view of sw 
exquisitely kept bouse as theirs. In it 
order reigned, without preiiimipary war- 
fare, and dainty cleanliness reached the 
height of Hoe art, without ostentation, ex- 
asperation, Or any pationt male sufferers 
being driven to sigh fora little dirt with 
tranquility. Tasteful simplicity was the 
“note” of the bouse; and self-respect, dig- 
nity, sy mpathy—those things which mere 
wealth cannot give—were the chie! chara- 
oteriatics of ite inmates, 

It did not take me long t discover 
whose was the master-inind in ail their 
inventions, devices, and arrangements, the 
results of which were #0 satisfactory; and 
further, that the master-mind was consant- 
ly at work forthe benefit and comfort of 
Others, but did little on berown behalf in 
things external, being full of that story, 
whatever it night be, of whose existence | 
bad no right to ludicate a suspicion. 

Mechilide Janssen was at once the ocen- 
tre of the housebold system and the life ot 
the lives of ber brother and sister, and yet 
apart from their current and accidents, | 
remember, when the puzzleand problem 
of my percep!ion that #o it was caine to me, 
there tisasbed tuto my mind the recollection 
ot a story 1 had read in my boybood, about 
a woiwwaa who bad been taken by force oat 
of a conveat—ta which she bad pronoune d 
her vows—eaud brought into the greas 
world, wherein she piayed ber part; but 
always with tue heart, the spirit, and the 
lusolation of tue cloister; aud | associated 
this story withthe tupreasion that Hen- 
drik’s sister produced upon me, 

1 come now tothe third member of the 
litthe household— Jacqueline, Sue was ten 
years ber aisier’s junior, just twenty when 
I tirst knew them, and totally untike her 
in personal appearance, save tha: she, too, 
was of tall stature, 

Take the sunny and joyous beauty uf one 
of those glorious Dutch women whom 
Rubens has made to live forever on his 
cap vases, divest it of every touch of ovarse 
ness, leaving the youth, the health, the 
atrengib, the gladoess unaltered, invest 
tuat figure witnthe gracetnat Vandyke 
ave to the great ladies whom be portrayeu 
and you will havea notion of Jacqeuline 
Janseen as she wes when | saw her firet in 
the springtide, among the tulips and bya. 
cioths in her !ittle conservatory. 

1 prided myself in those days on my 
powers of obeervation, and my quick per 
ception of the possivilites of a “subject;’’ 
but although ber veauty shone on me iike 
sudden sunlight, it did not suggest a: y 
notion of that kind. 

No, no, in a very sbort time I knew qui 6 
well that tiendrik’s sister was indeed a fi- 
ting heroine for astory; for thestory, not 
of my fancy, but of my life. 

At first 1 could only feel “this te the most 
beautiful girl iu the world;” nor has ber 
loveliness—with which 1 honestiy and 
manfully contess I feil in .ove at once, and 
o@band, without an instant’s troub!esome 
epeculavioa coposrping ber mora) and tn- 
tellectual endow wents—lost ite cnarus for 
me, now that | bave good reasons to knuw 
now profound was the wisdom of tnat ty- 
pical act of folly. 

The episode in my expericnce which I 
ain about to relate, bas, however, notuing 
to do with my true love, so I may dis niaa 
that topic inafew words. Its course ran 
with unusual smoothness, 6xcept in ihe 
direction of money. 

| bed no in ‘ome beyond what I made by 
ny pe ; and although | Lad been s rscius 
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tion in her life, to shareso uncertain s 
lot. 

lam pot going to sete how soon it was 
after I hed fallen in love with Jacqueline at 
Gret glimpee, that she consented to boid 
bereeif engaged to me, and wait for ever so 
long. 

l aw sore, for all tbat, she expected the 
novel I was then writing to raise me to the 
sonith of literary fame within a week of its 
publication, Suffice it to say, we were en- 
gaged; we were prepared to wait, and we 
were happy. So was Hendrik. His dis- 
interested nature came out strongly under 
these circumstances, 

Uniike most brothers whom I bave ob- 
served, he recognized bis sister’s beauty, 
and he did not regard heress bore, Hen- 
drik might heve anticipated a far better 
matoh for ber than myeseif; and be was not 
a romantic person by any meéeans—never- 
theless he was satisfied. 

My permanent abode wasa small fiat in 
an unfasbionable quarter of London. Hen- 
drik carried on his business in Oxford 
Street; it was our custom in fine weather 
to walk out to Hampstead together after 
his business hours, and the sisters would 
soinetimes come to weet us, 

Hampetesd worea glorified sspect in 
those days, and indeed the piace bad never 
b/c ome commonplace to me. 

1 was not certain of Mechtilde’s feelings 
about ber sister and myself. We were not 
very intimate, she and I,and 1 sometimes 
fancied that I bad not succeeded in con- 
cealing from her the curiosity with which 
she inspired me, and thatshe silently re- 
sented It. 

She hed received the news of my pro- 
posal to her sister without the least sur- 
prise—Hendrikx, man and brother-like, had 
not suspected that any such thing was in 
contem plation—sbe had spoken very xXind- 
ly to me; she haa done everything to ren- 
der my position in the house, in the always 
awkward character of an accepted lover, as 
pleasant as poss ble; she had not objecteu 
tu my vague prospects, 

Sulll, i knew toere was something, and 
after | had said so to Jacqueline, and she 
had pointed out to me all the particulars uf 
her sister’s conduct which I have just 
stated, I could not pretend to be convinad 
but repeated that there certainly was— 
something! 

leoould not help observing that Mech- 
tiide's clear, olive cheek grew a shade paler 
at times, when ber dark, soleun eyes rest- 
eion her eister’ssunny beauty, and that 
tue siow simile which transformed her face 
when it crossed it, came more rarely. 

Didshe dislike him? Did she distrust 
him? Was she noteure of Ja queline’s 
feelings? What was it? The sense of this 
sometuing disturbed me, and of course | 
could not refrain from worrying Jacque- 
line about it; no doubt my vanity was at 
the b ttom of my disguiet. 

Atiaatshe turned a little pettish, and 
sald: 

**] don’t believe there is enything at all; 
out, if there be, itisonly Mechtiide’s din- 
like of a long engagement ” 

This explanation made my wind easier, 
but it somewbat injured my estimate of 
Mecntlide’s good sense. She could not pos- 
sibly dislike the delay of my marriage 
with her sister so much asl did; but she 
was unable, it seemed, to see it In the same 
light 

Atew happy months had fied; ( bad 
tinixsbed my novel, and confided ittoa 
pubiisher, and Jacqueline waa beginuiog 
to count the days until it should be out ip 
tbe glory of three volumes, red cloth bind. 
ing, aud @ title-page of the magical mysti- 
o«l order, 

Many were the projects weturmea for 
‘mploying the brief interval of ieisure 
wuch | proposed to allowed " yeeif, but 
not one of them was based upon the reali 
requirewent in acase of tired brain—en- 
tirechange of scene and surroundings 
When Hendrik pointed this out, and al- 
though I receiveu his suggestion with gross 
ingratitude, I knew he was right. 

“My real holidsys and yours don’t fit 
in,” he gaid, “I follow the fashion of the 
swelis, you know, and leave town when 
they do, because they no longer require 
my clever posing, artistic grouping, and so 
on. lcouid not say let us makea party 
and go anywhere for more than a coapie of 
days, and so it will end in your mooning 
about Hampstead a good desi, and taking 
the girie to crowded «xolibitions and but 
theatres by way of a thuroughb 'est to your 
weary brain. | suppose it does teke a great 
deal out of one,”’ be added thoughtfully, 
with a queer look at me; for my professio 

T iighs literature waa as incomp:enensibie 


© Dia asnie phot grapoer's art was 
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We were satistied witb thia atate: { things; 
neitoer of us ever attempted to investigare 





the methods of the other, although Hen. 
drik was freeof my writing-room, and | 
was free of his medicinally-smelling pre. 
mises, with their incongruous properities, 
1 bad even once been inadark chamber, 
with a great deslof green baize about it, 
where bis incomprehensibie siides under- 
went certain processes, the least mysterious 
ot which necalled the bath, and where 
alarming facilities were afforded for hide. 
ously disfiguring one’s hands with ocorro- 
sive fluids, 

“Jt taxes just as much outof one, my 
dear fellow,” was my answer, “asany 
otber work, which is the business ofa 
man’s life, takes outof him, if he does it 
honestly. There is a deal of nonsense talk- 
ed about brain-work; everything is brain. 
work for the matter ofthat; and we all 
went a holiday after a spell.” 

Two evenings later, when I went to bis 
studio in Oxtord Street to pick ap Hen- 
drik tor our customary walk to Hamp- 
stead, | found him waiting for me with 
what for him was impatience and excite- 
ment. 

“Anything unusual? Anything wrong?” 
I asked. 

‘something unusual, but not wrong; al. 
though you may make it much more rigbt 
if you willdo whatl want. Oome on; I'll 
tell you all about it when we get out of the 
worst of the crowd.”’ 

He hurried me aloog, walking with that 
odd suggestion of skating in bis gait, and 
presently, turning up a shabby short-cut to 
which we rarely resorted, he began to teil 
we bis news, 

‘You rewembear Potter,” hesaid, ‘the 
man with aocraze for craniology. I did 
ailtbe illustrations for bis big boox last 
autamn, and be was greatly pleased with 
them.”’ 

“Certainly. I remember, too, some re- 
warks which he made about my own skull 
and that I considered them more learned 
than polite,” 

“Tha'’s the man,’’ said Hendrik, nod- 
ding bis round nead approvingiy. “He 
tuinks nothing of nanners when bis [avor- 
ite theories are in question. A man isto 
him merely askullin appendages, How- 
ever, he isa very good fellow tor ali that, 
and became tome to-day to puta good 
thing in ny way. It bas come in bis rather 
sadly; however, there is no one’s grief in 
this world but profit is made out of it by 
somebody. He has sent me business be- 
fore now, though not anything like so good 
asthe present cfiler. There is a certain 
great lady—I donot know, and do not 
want tolearn ber namwe—who basan only 
sou to whom she is devotedly attached,and 
the unfortunate young man, being supposed 
by his relations and friends to be travelling 
in remote places among Indians and gris- 
ziles, is in reality hopeicsaly, but barmless- 
ly insane, and confined in a lunatic asylum 
in Paris, where be does not bear his own 
name—I suspect tt carriesa titie, Itisa 
case of delusion, Potter says; the pocr fel- 
low is just like himself, and reasonabie on 
all but one point. Of course! did not ask 
what that point is, nor did 1 inquire how 
Potter—who started by telling me that be 
is in no way related tothe lady or ber son 
—comes to be entrusted with so delicate a 
secret. This, however, he explained by 
iuputing the lady’s confidence to her sym- 
pathy with his studies in cranivlogy, and 
her faith in his theories onthe subject of 
madness; these, | suspect, are largely per- 
vaded by his own crank. Itappeara, be- 
sides, that the lady and be are old friends, 
aud that she is so unhappy about the posei- 
bility of her eon’s being badiy trea.ed that 
she telt hereeif constrained to sapp2al io 
Potter.’’ 

“All this is quite intelligible,’ I observ- 
ed; “but how does it apply to you?’”’ 

“I am coming tothat. Tne poor motber 
nad it all settied with Potter that he and 
she were to go to Paristo see the young 
man, and that Potter was to investigate 
every particular of his treatment, and that 
she was to remove him if things were not 
according to Potter’s notions, when shé 
was suddenly taken ill. it wasa partial 
stroke of paralysis, She ts recovering the 
use of the affected limb, but a journey 18 
wholly out of the question for a long time, 
if not tor always. With the tntensity of the 
fancy of asick woman, who isaleo & rich 
woman, she bas begun to long for a sight 
of her son as beis now. That be is sii! 
insane she entertains no doubt, He wriies 
to her, and reiterates his deiusion every 
time; butshe wants to judge of the treat 
ment he receives by his looks. I think 
you begin to see it now. She wants & por 
trait of bim, since she cannot go to Dim 
and Potter baatoid ber tnat ! me «A 
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are first-rate fellowain my line in Paris; 
but Potter is obstinate. Potter has pro- 
mised the lady; Potter offers me assum 
that will make it well worth my while to 
undertake the commission—the affair of 
three days. ican manage that. He Is 
c mipg with me to report to the poor 
mother on the case, and”—here Hendrik 
s ood still to laugh—“‘the queer old fellow 
has bis own little game, too,’’ 

“How? What?” 

“I wish you could have seen him stand- 
ing on bis toes, nipping my arm, and peer- 
ing into my face with bis bright little eyes 
through those spectacles of his, which | be- 
lieve belonged to his grandfather, while he 
told me, chuckling, of the astute design he 
had in bis mind, Itappears be and the 
doctor who keeps the lunsticasyium are 
old acquaintances, and correspond trom 
time totime aboattheir respective fads, 
From information received, Potter believes 
that the doctor has some rather remarkable 
skulle in bis charge just now, specimens 
which jamp-—if youallow meto use the 
expression—with his ideas of what the 
skulisin whose inside certain kinds of 
madness ought to be lodgad should be like; 
and bis little game is to get photographs of 
those skulls. He mentioned with great 
g'6e that two of them were closely shaved; 
and added ‘providentially!’ I objected 
that the doctor would hardly Like to order 
patients to sit for their portraits like con- 
vic.8; but be snapped bis eyesa dozen 
time in sheer exultation ashe answered: 
‘My goud scrupulous creature, there never 
was a wadmen yet with a skull of the kind 
] hope to get, wno would not have sat for a 
score Of portraits with the greatest alacrity,’ 
itis astrange turn-up, isn’t it; but I like 
the notion somehow, And now about you. 
I want you to come with us,” 

“I shonid not tuink Mr, Potter would 
like that?” 

‘‘Potwwr won’t mind, I answer for him; 
and the little trip will do you all the good 
in tue world, Besides’’—here Hendrik 
looked very serious and peculiarly Dutch 
—‘soes not one of your people say the 
novelist ought to be always on the look out 
for ‘human documents’? I should think a 
lunatic asylum would be a likely place to 
find some,”’ 

Alter a little more discussion I consented 
to go with Hendrik to Paris; and no 
sooner had I done so than the Jacta ne had 
related, and the possibliities of our pro- 
jecied expedition, took bold of wy imagina- 
tion with great force, 

Tue invalid mother, the insane son, 
¥ hose case was one of delusion, the pre- 
text used to deceive the worid, which 
would be eo cheerfully indifferent to the 
truth, the mad doctor aod his possible 
ways,the whole matter as it was and as it 
might be, began to assume the sort of inter- 
est, of which, no doubt, every writer of fict- 
ion has experience. Hendrix, I suppose, 
was absorbed in itfrom hie own point of 
view, for we hardly spoke at all during the 
remainder of our walk. 

In the course of the evening we com- 
municated our intentions to the sisters; but 
without mention of the object of Hen- 
drik’s commiesion. They were not unduly 
inquisitive; and Jacqueline took a cheer- 
fu! view of my temporary absence, 

Mechtilde made no commentupon my 
partin the matter; but addressed herself 
to the question of Hendrik’s requirements 
for the journey, 

As we were to start by the mail train on 
the next morning but one, I took leave of 
the sisters that night. I had atayed late; 
the weather was very fine; the moon was 
sailing low down in a serene, steel-colored 
sky; Lsbould have a pleasant walk fora 
part of the way into town. 

Mechtilde and Hendrik stood discreetly 
at the gate, while Jacqueline accompanied 
meé a littie way along the broad path bord- 
ering the heath. 

Iturned fora moment to glance back- 
wards in the moonlight, and caugut Mech- 
tilde’s gaze, seemingly pursuing me with 
foreboding mistrust. I had ceased to ob- 
serve her recently; but tnat last glimpse of 
her brought back iy former fancies. | felt 
it was not to me ber look was directed, but 
to the raised ghoat of that story which 1 had 
never heard, 





CHAPTERII. 
TY\HE handsome house in which the pe- 
| tients of the well-known Dr, Mariot 
live out their dreary lives, with such 
alleviations of their sad case as advanced 


Sclence and wnodern ingenuity have pro- 
Jed, stands in well-kept, and, for the 
a latior extensive xz J s. a 
ib 10clor 88 t | # avoraDdi} ai- 
igdbimet bim with something fthe | 
réiuctance which the presence ofa gaoier | 


would inspire. He wasa short, slight man, 





with keen, but kind eyes, anda straight 
forward manner, 

Potter and be were old scquaintances; 
and I thought I could detect in the shrewd 
Frenchmen some lurking amusement with 
Potter’s fad, 

He was very polite to us ail, and person- 
ally conducted usover alarge portion of 
the establishment It was easy to see that 
the doctor’s patients belonged to the weal- 
thy classes only, 

The appointments of the house were 
luxurious; and we saw several of the pa- 
tients out In the grounds who were, no 
doubt, under strict surveillance, bat noth- 
ing of the kind was apparent. 

Among my studies from life a visit toa 
lunatic asylum had not until now been in- 
cluded, and J was immediately struck—as 
I suppose every one is on seeing that sad 
sight forthe first time—by the isolation 
expressed in each face. 

Of the well-dressed quiet gentleman, of 
Whom we saw, perheps a dozon, each one 
looked and moved as though he alone ex- 
isted in that scene, and as though the 
doctor's grounds, with their graceful trees, 
flowering shrubs, smooth winding walks, 
and gay parterres, were Sahara itself, The 
weatuer was warin, and the patients ocar- 
ried their hata in their hands in most casee, 
to the buge satisfaction of Potter, whose 
stealthy giances atthe skulls—I am sure 
he was longing to handie them—made bim 
look mach more mad than any one whom 
he saw. 

Dr. Mariot informed us that Mr, 
Olement Winthrop had been apprised of 
his mother’s wish and our expected arrival 
and that be had taken kindly to the humor- 
ing of her fancy, 

Hendrik bad borrowed the heavy portion 
uf his apparatus froma friend in his own 
profession, who practised with the assis. 
tance of Paris sunshine, and at once set to 
work at bis incomprehensible preparations 
in a very favorable pomtion on the smooth 
lawn, 

Tue appearance of the camera and its ap- 
pendeges—i1 may wention here that I was 
supposed to have come with Hendrik in 
the apocrybal character of bis asvsistant— 
had aroused the attention of some ofthe 
least preoccupied of the poor gentlemen in 
the grounds, anu the doctor had skilfully 
contrived that among those who came up 
to the spot we ocoupied,and looked on with 
a fitful curicsity, the two skulls so coveted 
by Potter sbould be included, 

1 was too new to such sights to be capa- 
ble of deriving amusement from anything 
inside the walls of a prison for the separ- 
ated one; but 1 was aware that Potter's 
demeanor was very funny, snd that the 
doctor's method of auggesting to the skulls 
to have themselves plotographed, while 
Hendrik was waiting for his ostensible 
sitter, was admirable, 

I don’t know what were the different 
forme taken by the iusanity of the two 
gentiomen; beyond the aimost invari- 
able leaden complexion and haggard eyes 
they were not remarkable in sppearance; 
but leaw atonce that Putter had been 
right about the personal vanity which may 
be generally looked for ia the insane, 

The skulis were middle-aged, and could 
bardly have been well-luoking at any 
time; but if they bad been professional 
beauties, or savages of distinction, they 
could not nave displayed greater eagerness 
to brve their portraits taken, or a more 
punctilious jealousy about precedence 
under the operation. 

Potter stood on his es, nipped my arm, 
and halied the doctor’s decision on tie lai- 
ter vice point with innumerable flickers of 
his eyelids. 

Hendrik was operating on the second 
skull when Mr, Clement Winthrop joined 
the groupon the lawn. The others were 
intent upon the camera; bat I turned 
away, and was looking towards the house, 
so that I saw bim approaching,and instant. 
ly disoer ned that bis gait, bis face, and his 
entire deportment were unlike those of 
otber patients. 

He did not walk briskly; but he waiked 
with » purpose, There was not about bim 
that indeecribable souething which | bad 
siways feltin the aspectol one mentally 
afflicted, even in the ost bariniess way, 
with a painfal thrill of the nerves, and au 
involuntary shrinking. 

Presently he was shaking hands wit! 
Potter, and afterwards with myrel!; and 





then we three stood together, waiting fr 
the emergence of Hendrik from under tie 
atifiipg Diack vel. 
Toe sitting of tne eecond skull was ove 
and w su beeg ue Bie . * 
a w - a j 
4 - i ih 
ar also pt2£s.ed pity, and I saw |} 
ihe he gianced occasionally at me with i 
curiosity. 


In these looks there was neither furtive- 
nese nor vagueness, and I had caught 
but very few of them before { said to my- 
self; 

“This man is not mad,”’ 

Let me plece him before you, asl saw 
bim only a few minutes before I was con- 
vinoed of my egregious error, 

His age was about thirty-five; bis stature 
tall; he held himself with the ease and 
grace of an Englishman accustomed to 
good society; the possof his we!l-shaped 
head was remarkably fine; his face was not 
bandsome, but distinyuished-looking; bis 
bair and ¢yes were dark. He bad one lit- 
tle trick of manner; butit would bardly 
bave attracted any attention less congen- 
trated than mine. This wasan cccasional 
twitch of the head, as though he were shak- 
ing off a fly, and a quick, upward glance. 
His figure, weil-kniii and masoular, sug- 
gested unusva! strength; but there was no 
ooarsoness or heaviness about it. The ex- 
pression of his face was profoundly sad, yet 
it had not the vague and maundering 
wretobedness of the melancholy inaniac, 
It was not that of aman with whom one 
might not unreasonably reason. Kvery 
moment my interest in Mr. Winthrop 
grew. 

Hendrik had been right; here was a hu- 
man document worth the perusal. | had 
thought more of the mother than of the son 
in the story he had told me; bat now, look- 
ing at the man, with the impression that he 
was 10¢ ned growing rapidiy into convict 
ion, I felt sure he was not kept in this place 
againet bis will, 

That is a point on which one can no wore 
be mixtaken in the case of a8 madimau than 
in the case of a prisoner, Little as I know 
of the former as a class, | kuew #0 wiuch as 
this; they all want to get out. 

Now, it Winthrop were not mad, and 
yet remained in a lunatic asylum with his 
own consent, what didit mean? At this 
point I pulled up my imagination, but not 
withouta great desire w iearn the real 
story of the man’s detention. 


[TO BB OONTINURD, | 
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THe Eartus Morion.—A_ (erman 
ed uvational journal, proposed a method by 
which the “iunoving round of the earth’’ is 
demonstrated. Take a large bowl, fill 
nearly fuli with water, and place it on the 
fiocr of a room not exposed to any shaking 
or jarring from train or street movements. 
Sprinkle a coating of Lycopodium powder, 
a white substance which is sometimes used 
for purposes of the toilet, to be obtained at 
an apothecary’s, On the surface of this 
coating of powder wake a straight black 
line an inch or two in length with powder- 
ed charcoal; then lay down upon the floor, 
close to the bowl, # stick, or some other 
straight object, such as an iron curtain rod, 
so as to be perfectly parallel with a crack 
in the floor, or with auy stationary object 
inthe room, Leave the bow! undisturbed 
for a few hours, and then observe the posit- 
ion ofthe biack mark, with reference to 
the object with which tt was laid parallel. 
It wili then be found to bave moved about 
from eeat to west in the direction oppusite 
to that of the movement of the earth on its 
axis, The earth, in revolving, has curried 
the waer and ali in the bow! with ber; but 
the powder on the surfacy hus been left a 
Littie beLind, and the line will always be 
found to have moved from oast to weat; 
which is the best proof that everytning else 


bas moved the other way. 
eS aaeree—nee 


Tug Best Time,—Provably the best 
time for the average civilized woman to 
marry would be any age belbween 44 and J, 
It 16 not said that no woman should marry 
earlier or later than either of these ages,tut 
youth and bealth and vigor are ordinarily 
atthetr nighest perfection between these 
two periods. Early marriages are seldom 
desirabie for girls, and thatforimany rea- 
sous, The brain is |iwmebture, tue reesonu is 
feebie end the charavier in ubformed, Tue 
eousideration which would prowpta girl 
to marry at 17 would, 1D wany Cc? sem, ave 
litt.e weigbt with beratZi Atl7 sneina 
child, at Zia woman, W. 6ré a girl lines in- 


telligent pare ntsthe #6ven years between 
17 and 24 arethe period where mind ana 
body a6 most amenabie to wise diecipline 


aud best repay the thought and tot! de- 
yoted w tueir development. 
——_—2P- ee —- -——— 


Ms Homespun—‘'l'il teil you where 
you can finda j)9b sawing Lve oco;daul 
wood, poor man.’’ 

Tramp (eagerly ) “Where, uum? 

‘Jiumt ar na ‘ f zi 
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Scientific and Useful. 

Woop Po.isn. —For French polish for 
hardwood doors: 1. Shellac, 8 pounder; 
wood napbtha, 3 pinta. 2 Shellac, 2 
pounds; powdered gum mastio and gum 
eandaerac, | ounce each; copal varnish, one- 
balf pint; spirits of wine, 1 gallon, Mix 
6nd sheke onid till disso| ved, 

From Inon.—Fertiiizing material is 
now procured from iron, in the manu- 
facture of Keasemer stee| a l'gbt basic slag 
known as Thomas slag is the reauit, 
whioh is reduced to an impalpable powder 
and sold to the farmers, as it contains a 
large proportion of phosphoric acid. Those 
who are familiar with the merits of slag 
estimate that it contains 41 per cent, of 
Plant food. 

AQuaRia.—il the bottom of an aqua- 
rium leaks, it had better be relined. The 
following isa cement used for aquaria: - 
Take one gill of plaster of Paris, one gil! of 
litharg®, one gill of fine white sand, and 
one third of a gill of finely-powdered resin. 
Mix well, aud bottle and cork it until wan- 
ved; then mix It with boiled ofl and dryers 
until it is aa thick as putty. This cement 
should be made only in small quantitios, 
as it dries very quickly. 

FLOWERS FOR PULMONARY ArFrso- 
TIONS,.—It is Row established that flowers 
and the perfames distilled from them 
bave a salutary influence and constitute 
atherapeutic agency of high value, anc 
that residence in a perfumed atmosphere 
forms a protection from pulmonary afieo 
tions and arrests phthisis, In thetown of 
La Grasse, France, where the making of 
perfumes is iargely carried on, plthisia is 
unknown, 

INTOXIVATION.—A oorrespondent men- 
tions using carb, ammonia as an emetic in 
oases ofsemi-drunkenness, The dronkard 
can generally be roused and made to swal- 
iow balfadrachm of ammoniac carb. dis 
molved in a wine-giassfual of water, and, if 
drank off, this will at once act as an emetic 
and restorer. The atimulating effect of the 
mit upon the stomach preventa the extreme 
depression often following excess in drink- 
ing, while quickly causing ita contents to 
be ejected. 


ne a i 


Farm and tbarden. 


Hay-STa0oKs.—If you oan find nothing 
better to hold the top on a stack of bay, a 
few bills of corn pulled up by the roots anu 
tied together at the tips, when hung over 
the stack at proper distances will answer 
very well. 

Tar Cow’s Tai..—A Michigan sabseri- 
ber writes thatthe following is the Leake 
Superior method of holding a cow’s trouble- 
some tail while milking: Draw the brush 
of the tall into the inner bend of the left 
knee, when sitting down on the milking 
mool, and hold it firmly clasped by keeping 
the knee closely bent. 

Hoas.—The hog will thrive better if kept 


‘glean and given plenty of water. Slop- 


food does not afiord a sufficient supply of 
water. Milk will not answer as water. 
The water-trough should be kept filled 
with clean water at all times, Many 
bogs fail to thrive owing to the fact that 
they are given plenty of slop and no pure 
water. 

Kku@ BATERS.—In a majority of cases 
ii rarely pays to attempt to cure a hen that 
bas fallen into the habit of eating egys, 
and for the reason that she is almost 
gertain to learn others the same trick 
often alinost before you are aware of it, 
voe best plan Isto Kill the hen as soon as 
tne trick is discovered. It hardiy pays to 
run the risk. 


STooK,--To attempt to improve scrub 
atuck by selecting and breeding is poor 
economy. You can purchase improved 
stock and secure the benefit of the work of 
Others cheaper then you can do the same 
work yourself, Good grades aré deatrat ie, 
put they should be females. Never use a 
grade male for breeding purposes, The 
only way to improve the stock cheaply in 
w) infuse new blood by procuring thor- 
Oughbred mi8lo6, 


STABLES IN WINTER.—It will cost but a 
rifie to use Ordinary building paper tn the 
stable As it can be fastened to the walin 
n @ very sbort time, it should be used «s 
pecially on the north side, It is usually 
fastened un the Inside of the walis 

place with I astering-le . 
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* Christ Betore Pilate.’’ 

Most people know and say there is noth- 
ing like a good picture, or a number o! 
them, for putting the finishing touches to a 
room, whether that room be parlor, sitting, 
bed-room, or even kitchen. Of course it 
ia not a mere daubed piece of | paper, 
printed black and white, or even in colors, 
that will bring about this desirable result. 
It needs to be a good picture—a work of 
art—in the best sense of the word; one 
that pleases and is restful to the brain and 
eye atthe same time. No matter whetber 
people acknowledge it to themselves or not, 
there is in everyone a certain idea ot 
beauty that only needs occasion and the 
proper means to work out. Until this sense 
is awakened, either through music or art, 
the mind never really understands what a 
source of pleasure, improvement and re- 
finement such subjects are. It was once 
remarked of a painting of the great Italian 
artist Kapheel, that ‘‘to Jook at it was in it- 
self a liberal education.’’ And in a lesser 
degree the same may be said of any pic- 
ture with a meaning to it, provided that, 
of course, the picture and the picture's 
lessen be good ones. 

Feeling the truth of these facts, Tax 
Pcet bas gone to some little time and trou. 
ble to secure an art work which it proposes 
to ofter as a premium to its subscribers. In 
all picture premiums heretofore given by 
Tur Post, our readers wil! certainly do us 
the justice to acknowledge them tasteful, 
handsome, high and select in sentiment, 
and fitved to adorn any home. But, fine as 
our past efforts in this line have been, we 
fee] assured that those who get it will 
readily say that our present offer, ‘‘Christ 
Letore Vilate,’’ tar surpasses them al). 

In order to give our readers an idea con- 
cerning the wonderful impressiveness and 
beauty of this great picture, we reter them 
to a very full description and reduced en 
graving thereof presented on the 14:h page 
of this issue of Taz Pos7. 


-- oF 
Matters of Discretion. 
Discretion is the tie which binds together 
all the taculties of the mind; without it, 
they have oo more cohesion than a loose 
bundle of sticks. 
fle who enjoys the proper exercise of 
this faculty enjoys it, unfortunately, to the 
exclusion of countiess numbers of his tel 
low-beings. 
It ie @ faculty which can be developed 
by practice, and it can be lost by disuse 
Paradoxical as it may appear, the per 
sone who suffer most by the want 
cretion are those wh 
est degree 


of dis 
possess it in the high 

Mental culture and refiaement, whilst 
giving to their possessors a sense of delight 
and epjoyment in things unintelligible to 





vulgar minds, bring also a delicacy of taste 
and feeling which make al] that runs 
counter to it inexpressibly painful. 

A man may be cultured and refined with 
out being overtastidious; but undoubtedly 
things offend him which give no cflence 
whatever to uncultivated minds. 

A vulgar remark, an observation which 
& moment's thought would bave taught 
the maker of it must be disagreeable to 
some person present, jars upon his nerves 
in & manner positively paintul; whilet the 
utterer of it, even if it were brought wo 
his or her notice that the remark had 
wonnded the feelings of some persou pres- 
ent, would not feel the least disturbed, and 
probably make the matter worse by an i!]- 
framed apology. 

When we come to consider the use that 
is habitually made by many of the faculty 
of speech, we have indeed cause to lament 
the terrible want of discretion which gov 
erns it. 

Surely there must be something want 
ing in our system of education which a) 
lows successive generations to be launched 
into soci .] lite without having been taught 
how to control that unruly member the 
tongue. 


Those who have had more fortunate ex- 
periences, or whose own powers of reflec 
tion have convinced them of the necessity 
ot such control, have indeed cause wo be 
thankful, 

They are saved from the commission of 
countiess mistakes, and from being the 
cause of frequent injustice and much 
misery. 

The man who bas learned or who has 
taught himself to think before he speaks 
has acquired the habit of ascertaining 
almost instantaneously whether what he 
is about to say will be suitable under 
all the circumstances of time, place, and 
company. 

What a blessing it would be if everybody 
elee bad acquired this habit and acted upon 
it! 

With many people there is no pause for 
reflection at all between the idea that comes 
into the brain and the expression of it that 
comes out of the mouth. 

So eager are they to talk, that they have 
no time to consider whether what they are 
about to say is worth the saying, or had 
better be lett unsaid, 


So incapable are they of entertaining 
two ideas simul'aneously in their heads, 
that the possession of one makes them 
fee] uncomfortable till they have got rid of 
it. 

The name of some One known to the 
company is mentioned at table, and it im 
mediately reminds one of these individu 
als of some story or rumor or scandal 
about this person which he or she has 
lately heard. 

At once, and without the slightest re flec- 
tion as to whether the story may be true or 
not, whether there are friends of the per 
son present to whom it may be cftensive. 
enemies to whom it may be grateful, or 
servants attentive to pick up any gossip or 
scandal to retail with embellishments io 
the servants’ set, out it all comes; and the 
thoughtless bubbler, instead of feeling re- 
morse at baving done a possibly cruel 
wrong to an innocent person, is smilingly 
complacent at having contributed to the 
general amusement. 

Woree than this is the deplorable lack of 
discretion which prevents the presence of 
young persons, and even of children, from 
being any restraint upon this fatal rage for 
speaking. 

That reverence which even the heathen 
poet felt was due to youth is totally want- 
ing in many who would be highly indig. 
nant at the insinuation that their morality 
could be compared at all with that of a 


pagan 

Incalculable is the evil which ‘is wrought 
by want of thought’’ in this respect; and 
it can only be by want of thought, for no 
body with any sense of decency Jett would 
wantonly incur the risk of corrupting the 
minds and defiling the imaginations of the 
young and inovcent. 

The extraordiaary part of it is that peo 
ple who have lost si! diwcretion im this re 
respect seem so utterly unconscious | hat 
they are dving anything reprehensible 

And if people would begin to exercise a 
new rule ol discretion in their intercvurse 
and association with childrea, it might 
auortly and beneficially result to tacm thas 








they would also learn something useful in 
this respect towards those of larger 
growth. aa 

Have charity; have patience; have mer. 
cy. Never bring » human being, how. 
ever silly, ignorant or weak—above all any 
little child—to shame and confamon of 
face. Never by petulance, by suspicion, 
by ridicule, even by selfish and silly baste, 
never above all by indulging in the devil- 
ish pleasure of a sneer, crush out what s 
finest and rouse up what is coarsest in the 
heart of any fellow creature. 





OxnsRRvaTION and experience teach us 
that the essentially jolly rarely fal) ill, and 
that when they do their maladies are usu- 
ally of short duration. This effect may be 
traced directly 10 a mental cause. The 
mirthfu) temperament bas induced a health. 
tul and cheerful cast of mind that holds 
disease at a distance, and when it does 
come, promptly subdues it, of course with 
the necessary medical aid. 


Don't let idlenees grow into a habit; fur 
the habit of idleness is, of all the bad 
habits that mar the efforts of aspiring 
youth, the most subtle and the most dan 
gerous noce in its fatal grasp, energy, 
ambition and force of will begin to wither 
and decay, and the wretched victim be- 
comes )ost to life and name and fame tor- 
ever more. 

As wecan never fathom cur neighbor, 
let us not try to judge nim on defective 
knowledge. Better still, let us not judge 
him at all, but welcome trom him the sin- 
cere expression of whatever commands our 
respect or wins our sympathy, in the full 
faith that everything true and good must 
at last come into harmony. 


Ir misery be the effect of virtue it ought 
to be reverenced; if of ill fortune, to be 
pitied; and if of vice, not to be insulted 
because it is perhaps itself a punishment 
adequate to the crime by which it is pro 
duced. 

Some pereOns are never content with 
their lot, let what will happen Clouds 
and darkness are over their heads, alike 
whether it rain or shine. To them every 
incident is an accident, and every accident 
a calamity. 

Wirs what bitterness of scorn the pro- 
verbs of all people denounce idleness! 
‘Idleness is the mother of mischief.’ 
“Tne devil tempts other men, but idleness 
tempts the devil.’’ ‘‘The devil dances in 
an idle brain.’’ 

ly a man think it a small matter, or of 
mean concernment, to bridle his tongue, 
he ie much mistaken; for it is a point to bs 
gilent when occasion requires, and betier 
than to epeak, though never #0 well. 


Or one thing we may be sure—that ali 
adversity has ‘‘ite uses,’’ and tbat there 
are very fow natures, indeed, to which an 
unbroken course of prosperity would not 
be very detrimental. 

Ipsas go booming through the world 
] uver than cannon. Thoughts are might 
ier thao armies. [Principles have achieved 
more victories than horsemen and char- 
jots. ; 

To be happy at home is the ultimate re. 
sult of all ambition, and the end to whic 
every enterprise and labor tends, and vo! 
which every desire prompts the execu 
tion. 

A FIRM faith is the best divinity; a good 
lite is the best philosophy; a clear cuon- 
science is the best law; honesty is the best 
policy, and temperance the best physic. 

PRipe is not the heritage of man; bu 
mility should dwel) with frailty, and ature 
tor ignorance, error and imperfection 


THE emptiness of all things, from po!) 
in them 
Die CONTENT seems natural to some peo 


ple; they have learned a bad habit of mak 
lng the worst of things. 





; cs to pastimes, is never so striking tou: | x, 
| 68 when we fai 


The World’s Happenings. 


The Emperor of China runs 426 ser. 
vants, 

There’s a steady importation of Irish 
jJaunting cars, 

The number of bali players in the land 
ie estimated at 300, 00, 

A 14 year old boy, near Philippi, West 
Virginia, weighs 250 pounds. 

Mummies have been marked down to 
$100 in Egypt, owing toa glut. 

‘Agitated rat’’ and ‘‘misfit mouse’’ are 
fanciful names for new colors. 

Noiseless boots, ordered for the London 
police, would be good for church wear, 

Three thrifty cornstalke grow in a soap. 
box in a New York tenemeni-house window. 

The Kearney, Neb., Enterprise, a daily 
paper, omits Monday issues to rest its hands, 

A citizen of North Hampton, N. H , has 
been a justice of the peace for more than #0 years, 

At Newark, N. J., recently, Henry 
Galle, an Englishman, killed ana dresged 10 sheep in 
2 miuutes, 

The Pekin Gazstte, a thousand years 
old, drops the information that 1990 of its editors 
have been beheaded, 

A farmer who, with his 10 children, lett 
lowa for Milwaukee In a wagon, lost six of tne little 
Ques through diphtherta, 

A want advertisement in a suburban pa. 
per le trying to find ‘‘a wet nurse for a baby not 
more than 25 years of age.’’ 

{n Great Britain the work of all children 
under 10 years of age is prohibited, and work by 
thoee under 13 ie limited to half time. 

The Grand Duke of Darmstadt has is- 
eued an order conferring upon one of his cooks the 
titie of **Court Sauer-Crout Cutter.'’ 

Alter destroying a very large number of 
letters, Mr, Gladstone has selected 60,000 for pre- 
servation, and has bailt for then a fire-proof room, 

It takes aboui 15 minutes to transmit a 
telegram from San Francisco to Hong Kong, via 
New York, l’enzance, Aden, Bombay, Madras and 
Singapore, 

A tin peddier who is traveling through 
Canada has the not altogether enviable reyutation of 
possessing 4l scars oa bis budy—mementoes left by 
sundry farmers’ dogs. 

Frederick Douglass expects to some day 
write a novel in which a colored man will be the 
hero, Many of his personal social tribulations will 
be woven into the narrative, 

Wituin a year three prisoners in the 
penitentiary at Salem, Oregon, have mutilated 
themselves to escape work. Une man cut off all the 
fingers of his hand with an axe, He is a stout, 
hearty fellow, but very lazy. 

{n view of tne statement from Cape May 
that a sweet potato 3 feet 6 inches long was grown 
there, it wouldn't be altogether surprising if some 
day vegetabies are sold by the foot. in Boston, dur- 
ing certain months, cabbages are sold by weight, 


Forty trampe went about St. Helena, 
Montana, lately, actually begging for employment. 
‘Lhey were put to work in a vineyard the same day, 
the story goes, but by the next afternoon all except- 


ing three had disappeared from the scene of their 


brief activities, 


Tax stamps have been established in 
Swiizerland to enable the poorer classes to pay their 
taxes in small instalments instead of handing outa 
lumpsum. The taxpayercan buy weekly a few 25 
or 0 centime stamps, and so gradually clear off his 
debt to the government, 


The Mayor in France who has the small- 
est constituency isin the commune of Morteau, it is 
stated, Heis Mayor of 12 tnuhabitants, and the taxes 
last year amounted to#9 20, But he was invited, all 
the same, bythe Government to meet his tellow 
Mayors at the Paris banquet, 


Some time ago a large wrolite fell near 
deuny Creek, Wayne county, Pa., part of which 
contained a very large percentage of irun, The 
biacksmiths of that vicinity got several pieces of the 
a ecleor and worked them up into iron, which they 
mvulded and welded into horseshoes and horseshoe 
nails, 


A New Haven church entertainment s0- 
ciety bas brought out an entirely new method of mu- 
tualintroduction. Thesociety paid a return visit to 
another organization lately, and on the clothing of 
each person present was a tag bearing the wearer's 
name, and all were given to understand that noip- 
truductions were necessary. 


Benjamin C Jones, only son of J. Rus 
sell Joaes, a Chicago millionaire, has been adjudged 
insane and sent toanasylum. He was wrecked vy 
Alesipation. Recently he lost §250,000in speculations 
te married a worthy woman, but bis downwar: 
course could pot be stopped. In six weeks, not long 
ago, he spent foolishly $25, 000, 


Mr Giadstone does not smoke. 8S me 
years ago he made his last attempt to master the ac- 
complishment, accepting a cigarette frum the Prince 
of Wales, The result was very disastrous. in hal! 
apn hour the grand old man was fiat on bis back. 
gaepiog for breath alan alarming rate, He says 20 
when :obacco is passed to him now. 


In order to get the best account of a re- 
cent execution there, a Minnesota editor had one of 
bis reporters arrested and lodged in Jali, Ii iere- 
lated, The reporter, however, was made to serul 
floors and perform other menial services during his 
i carceration, and when the bour of execution caut 
be was removed to a distant part of the jail. 


Toe prattling of his little grandchild 
whom he was wheeling acrves the Pennsylvania 
road atthe West End erosesing 
a 

a Dé + e 
n wae aimost u 
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LIFS’S AFPTERRNOOR, 


pear heart, then lay your hand in mine, 
We'll travel home together, 

We've pledged our love in life's rare wine, 

We've had some days almost divine, 
some—ciouds and stormy weather. 


When frst we joined our eager feet 
Wesang asadder chorus, ~ 

We ecarce took time our hopes to greet 

We rushed our joys in haste to meet 
The world of care before us, 


But now, dear heart, your hand is mine, 
We'll trudge along together, 
We still have draughts of life’s rare wine, 
And yet some days almost divine, 
While we have lett far, far behind 
The clouds and stormy weather. 


An Ornament of Jade. 


BY ALFRED HARCOURT, 











\O many absard stories have got about 
concerning Lady Hartwell’s jade or- 
nament that it seems advisable the 

real facta should be now laid before the 
public. 

It is not the case, as has been asserted, 
that the jewel came into her husband’s 

ion after a desperate fight with a 
body of Nihilists, nor that it was heavily 
encrusted with precious stones and of a 
very considerable value; and though on 
one occasion a royal prince certainly did 
comment in favorable terms on the pecul- 
iar beauty of the setting, there is no ground 
whatever for the statement that any foreign 
power ever entered into treaty for the paur- 
chase of the pendant. 

It is necessary, tothe clear understand- 
ing of the whole case, to go back a good 
many years; and the first point to enter 
upon is to explain how the stone first came 
into the Hartwell family. 

Some thirty years ago, Julian Hartwell, 
having passed his medical examinations, 
bad secured a minor post in one of the 
great bospitals, and was looking about 
him with a view to either settling in Lon- 
don or purchasing a practice in the coun- 
try. 

Asarule his evenings were at his com- 
plete disposal, and it was his occasional 
wont to dropin at Evan’s, where one could 
hear very good singing, and where, it must 
be added in justiceto Evan's, everything 
was propriety itself, the gentler sex, we 
may suppose with the view to propitiating 
the most misogynist of bachelors, not be- 
ing admitted into the body of the bali. 

On one occasion young Hartwell, who 
was alone, found himself sitting next to 
the table occupied by a couple of Germans, 
whose imperfect English the waiter could 
not understand, and coming to the assist- 
ance of the foreigners, whose language he 
knew, he was enabled to be of some small 
service, which was very gratefully reocog- 
nized. 

Had the two in question been his own 
countrymen, in all probability after the 
acknowledgment of the obligation the us- 
ual insular reserve would have set in, and 
the several parties might have again 
drifted asunder; but in this instance t: ere 
was a different result, and Hartwell, with 
an active mind, and interested in any. 
thing in the shape of an incident, fell j res- 
ently into a sort of casual conversation 
with his newly found friends, who in- 
formed him they had only recently arrived 
in London, 

It never occurred to the young doctor he 
would meet the men again, but a few 
nights sabsequently he once more enooun- 
tered them at Evan’s, andthey then told 
him that they found it such a plessant 
piace they made a regular habit of attend- 
ing. 

They were now acoompanied by a third 
person, an Englishman, who met the doo- 
tor with as much friendliness as had the 
two Germans, 

There was no striving for intimacy, and, 
though Hartwell now frequently saw the 
two Germans alone or in company with 
their English friend, they were, so far as 
he was aware, asignorant of his name or 
profession as he was of theirs. 

One evening, however, on his taking his 
seat at his usual table, he found the three 
alluded to in deep discussion of some sub- 
ject, and it was a minute or two after he 
bad entered before he was recognizad, 

The usual good spirits of the three ap. 
peared to have deserted them, and in tbe 
course of conversation they confided to 
Hartwe!! that there was a watter on which, 


being almost strangers in London, they 
would be very thankful for hia advice, if 
n® would give it 

The Engilehman was 6 spokesmalr 
a ) ex ainé hat < rs » er gan 
ends bad had a brotoer staying Wild Dim, | ! 
and he being of a quarrelsome nature had 


veen very roughly bandledin a screet row 


and they were most anxious to have him 
examined by a competent medical man. 

Of course, as they allowed, doctors were 
im scores all round, but there were peculiar 
Ciroumstances in this case which they were 
not just yet at liberty to mention, and they 
were averse to calling in any haphazard 
surgeon, and would beextremely indeb:ed 
for any suggestions that Hartwell could of- 
fer, Perhaps, added the speaker, he could 
give them the name of a thoroughly ex- 
perienced doctor. ° 

Eartwell eaw no reason why he should 
not himeeif render any service that lay in 
his power. 

The men were not perhaps in the strict 
sense of the word gentlemen, but they 
were quiet and well-bebaved,and it seemed 
to him, on the spur of the moment, he 
might very well offer to see the suf. 
terer, 

“l am myself a doctor, gentlemen,” he 
maid, “attached to Guy’s, and it I oan be of 
‘use, command me; bat if you wouid pre- 
fer it, { can give you the names of two or 
three men who would, I am sure, giadiy 
lend their medical akill.’’ 

“Indeed!” replied the English stranger, 
visibly brightening. ‘You would in truth 
be doing usa very especial service if you 
would see our friend, But, as I said, there 
are clroumstances in this case that may 


cause you to hesitate,’’ 
“May I inquire———” began Hart- 
well, 


“If you seek to know who they are who 
are speaking to you, I regret to say for tne 
present we cannot oblige you, nor c-n we 
tell you where we reside, Ali this, I fear, 
sounds rather too mysterious for you?” 

“Nota bit of it, Idonot want to know 
more than you care to tell me,”’ 

“The fact is we are not free agents, and 
we 2 other people’s confidences to 
guard. The folly of our friend may get 
us into serious trouble, and we cannot ieli 
you al! we are quite sure you might safely 
know.” 

“But,” laughed Hartwell, “if you do not 
tell me where the man is who is laid up, 
bow on earth am I to aid bim?”’ 

“Oh, you shall see him, but as a mere 
matter of form we would ask you to allow 
your eyes to be blindfolded till you arrive 
at the house,’’ 

“I think under the circumstances, onn- 
sidering too, gentiemen, that I have not the 
least idea who you are, I can hardly ocon- 
sent to any such arrangement,’’ 

“So be il, sir,’’ sorrowfully replied the 
other. “Unless you are quite willing to 
come we would not ask you to accompany 
us, Toe fee, though that of course is noth- 
ing to you, isone hundred dollara, And 
as for the blindfolding, all we would do is 
to put you on your honor. We cannot let 
even you see where we are going—remem- 
it is not our secret, If you think you can 
keep your eyes shut from the time we en- 
ter the cab until we give you the word, we 
will implicitly trast you.”’ 

“7 am not to be bound in any way?” 

“Most certainly not. If you will your- 
self tie a handerchief round your eyes 
when we enter the cab, we ask for nothing 
further, except that you will not remove it 
till you have entered the house to which we 
are going. The fee I have here in my 
pocket,” 

“I was not thinking about that,’ saia 
Hartwell, ‘though of course to a poor man 
money is money. I am thoroughly to un- 
derstand I shall be free to look about me 
when | arrive at my destination?” 

“Fully and absolately. You will, when 
Jeaving the house, be again taken to a cer- 
tain point, and there weshall part, The 
money, which isin this envelope,” here he 
showed the samount in notes, ‘‘we will 
make over to any one you like, and you 
can tell this person you are going with 
us,’’ 

“] think,’’ sald Hartwell,musing, ‘1 can 
trust the waiter here. Atany rate he looks 
like an honest feilow.”’ 

Acting on this the envelope was closed, 
and the waiter received it, and, being told 
the four were going out together, accepted 
cbarge of the envelope, which was to be 
called for on the ensuing day. 

Ot course, in such a matter as this, the 
bravest man will hesitate in setting forth 
on an expedition with almost perfect 
strangers, under conditions, two, which 
place him absolutely at their advan- 
tage. 

But Hartwell bad foolishly or not agreed 
to their terms, and there could be no draw. 
ing back now. 





The three strangers heartily acknow- 
edged their great sense of the trust be had 
ace I 1 , & sees K 
4 ya oy ora * ae ana 9 % ; 
rect a a low tone were given to the 
driver, Hartwell tied his bandkerchief | 
over his eyes, and faithfully kept bimaelf 





from endesvoring in the least to ese in 
which direction they were going. 

Nor did his companions in any way at- 
tem pt to sscertain for themselves whetber 
he was able to see, or by their conversation 
try to drown the outside noises of tne 
town that even at that late bour were still 
in full force, 

Thus the doctor gathered they had oroe- 
sed the river by, as he supposed, London 
Bridge, the cab then turning off into a net- 
work of streeta of which be knew ..oth- 
ing. 

The drive was by no means a short one, 
and the driver bad more than once to be di- 
rected as to his course, but at last he drew 
up, and with an expression of reiief the 
three got out of the cab, one of them asaist- 
ing Hartwell to alight trom the vehicle. 

Feeling on the seat, in the simiess way 
one does when the eyes are biindfolded, 
the doctor’s hand struck against what be 
fancied must be a large button, and with- 
out thinking of what be was doing he lifted 
this up, and then giving his other hand to 
one of the strangers be was ushered into 
the house, and, placing the button in Lis 
pocket, was at Once courteously requested 
to remove the bandage from bis eyes, 

Tre house he was in was evidently a 
large and roomy one, but showed signs, 
even in the basty inspection that could be 
given as the party proceeded upstairs, that 
Its days of greatness had long since passed 
away. 

The deep wainsoosting was worm-éeaten, 
and the baiustrades to the fine broad stair 
case were a good deal damaged by wear 
and tear, and were in several instances 
wanting altogether. 

One of the Germans conducted the doo 
tor to a room on the first floor, where a tire 
was burning, and, lighting a solitary can- 
dle which bad already burnt low down in 
the socket, be promised to return very 
shortiy and conduct his guest to the pa- 
tient’s bedaide, 

It rather struck Hartwell that after the 
precautions taken to bring him te the 
house it was somewhat peculiar he should 
be thus ieft alone all by bhimeelf in a rooin, 
the window of which was not even pro- 
vided with shutters, 

And standing musing by tue fire; he had 
thrown bis overcoat over a chair; the 
thought occurred to him he had not acted 
very wisely in venturing on this expedi- 
tion, but discussion on that point was use- 
less, snd so now the only thing was to 
make the best of the situation, 

He was not worth murdering, and what 
object could they have in doing bim any 
harm? 

Going towards the window, and Ondirg 
it shutterless, the horrid idea crossed his 
mind—was it because these unknown 
men were perfectly certain he could not va- 
cape that they were quite ind!flerent to Lis 
now seeing his surroundings? 

And these were dismal enough, tor the 
window looked over a courtyard clised in 
all round by a bigh wall. 

Beyond by the dull light of a gas ‘amp, 
in so far as he could make out, he fancied 
he saw the gleam of water and masts of vea- 
sels, but it was all too vague for him to 
come to any distinct conclusion, 

Turning again impatiently to the tire. 
place, the candle filckered for a second and 
then went out, and at the same moment 
his fingers touched the button he had 
picked up in the cab. 

He held this before him, and in the dim 
light of the waning fire it seemed but a 
tawdry piece of woman’s finery, and he let 
it fall again into hia pocket, absently won- 
dering bow long this délay was w cun- 
tinue, 

All this time the most absolute silence 
had reigned throughout the house, but now 
he caught two sentences, 

“He pays for bis own folly,” was said in 
German by a voice he did not recognize, 
the instant rejoinder in Enylish in alemaie 
voice being, ‘‘You shail not. 1 will never 
agree.’’ 

Then again there waa ailence, Consi er. 
ably disturbed in his mind, Hartwell went 
to the door, but to bis dismay he found this 
had been noiselessly locked from the out 
side! He stood for a moment refiecting,ana 
now it dawned upon him that he had veen 
trapped. But what waa be to do? 

There was the window, it is trua, but 
that seemed a very desperate resource, for 
it was about twenty feet above the ground, 
and if be escaped into the yard he would be 
no better off than in the house, 

Tuen bis eye caught 8 faint line of light 


ruoning under a double door he had be. 
fore barely noticed. 
I * 6 oy fal appl MAC D Ot 
apa ‘ an ‘ tiy a 
wit he ne I rn which 
light proceeded, and stood istening 


No sound of any kind met his ear, and 
be poiselessly turned the handle and slow- 
ly pushed the door open. The room was 
duilly lit by a single candie, and appeared 
to be perfectiy tenantiess, 

But throwing the door fully open and 
entering, be hesitated in some dismay, for 
on a rough tabie at the farther end lay a 
Ogurel 

Having gone so far, the only thing waeto 
ece the adventure out, and Hartwell ad- 
vanoed farther into the room, but to start 
back in borrorand amezement! 

Some dreadful tragedy bad only recent- 
ly taken place. The man on the table waa 
spparently dead, a great pool of blood de- 
luging the floor, 

His right arm lay across his breast, and, 
with all bis professional instincts aroused, 
Hartwell at once endeavored to ascertain if 
life wae extinct. 

Raising the arm, he perceived the haft of 
a dagger protruding from the left breast a 
paper bearing the worde ‘Death to tie 
traitor!” being attached. 

At a giance the doctor perceived the un- 
fortunate victim was past all hope, and 
eghast and shocked at the horribie sight, 
and wondering how he was possibly to ea. 
cape from this den of infamy, he rapidly 
retreated, 

It was clear the window waa his oniy 
chance. He bad, at any rate, a minute or 
two to bimeelf, for no steps wore heerd 
anywhere. 

He gently opened the sash and peered 
out into the night, the cold air blowing in 
somewhat reviving him, soting ea it did 
like a rough tonic; and he inwardly ewore 
he would inake a desperate fight before he 
was overmaatered. 

The wall was twelve good feet from him, 
and ab! if he could but reach that. He 
felt down, and some three feet velow the 
window found a narrow projection that 
stood out a couple of inches, 

lt was probable that this ran right along 
the building, and could he only grip it 
firmly he might, hand over hand, manege 
to reach the wall. 

Unepnoumpbered by his overcoet, it was 
not after ail very difficult for a man who 
had always been good at athletics to drop 
cautiously on to the brick setting, and at 
onoe and with exceeding rapidity to move 
towards the wall, the support fortunately 
continuing all the way. 

It was no easy matior to mount the wall, 
but desperation gave bim strength, and he 
finally managed to crawl up, and, crouch- 
ing as low as he could, at last reached the 
extreme end, and was just about to drop 
into the road, when tbe alarm of his eace pe 
wees given from the house, 

1t wan clear they imegined he waa in the 
courtyard, and thie gave a few minutes of 
delay. 

Hartwell dropped into the lane, tore oft 
as fast as he could, and then at the firet 
turning doubled back, found an vid b at 
turned upside down, and crept under the 
lee of this shelter. 

His pursuers were now !n full cry, and 
passed close 10 where he was. iiut he was 
un perceived, a pretty thick fog having very 
fortunately come rolling up, #0 that it was 
next to impossible tw see ten yarda 
abead, 

tHe took care to recollect exactly the di- 
rection he bad entered the yard, and leav- 

ing it again set off running as bard as he 
could, till, quite tired out, he once more 
took a rest, 

He had lost his bat when jumping from 
the wall, and all this scrambiing over vari- 
ous surfaces had not improved hiscliothing, 
wo that he did not feol at all com foriable in 
his mind as w& how be wan agaiu to enter 
the heunts of civilization. 

All this time he bad not an idea where 
he was, and he had met no policeman. Kut 
dawn was now bresking, and peopie te- 
ginning to move about, 

He found he was near Deptford, bit 
could form no possible idea how far he was 
from the house which he bad left. 

Entering a cheap store be purchased a 
cap, and, making Limeel! as respectable an 
he could by means of a basty brush, he re. 
paired to the nearest police-station and re. 
counted bis adventures, 

Not until he gave bis card as sone sort of 
voucher for bis statement was bin story 
paid much attention to, but, as ne could 
uxive no possible clew as tothe whereaboiis 
of the house, the outlook, as the inspector 
said, was not very hopeful. 

Nor was it, and the police from that day 
to this have never been able to ascertain 
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who the murdered man might be, or the 


*pot where the dismal tragedy was « 
cted 
régeining ls adging*s 
anged his ¢ Anes, al a 
6 had put anything into bist 


ts, hung his garments u| A 8pa ; 
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board, and for days after left them there 
un ouched, 

Vue day subsequently hesetto work tw 
tidy up his room, sad came serves the 
trinket. Iovked atin the fail light of day, 
he perceived at once he had become pos 
seamed of a very remarkable, if no very 
valuable, stone. 

In the centre of a piece of jade aboat an 
inen equare end rounded at the edges, « 
hue ruby, encirdied oy a disk of white aud 
biack enamel, was engirt by a double tri 
angie io sunk gold ornamented at each 
corner by diamonds, one edge of the atone 
belog plerced foraring, to which « thin 
chain had onee been presuinebiy § at- 
tached. 

it now ocourred to Hartwell that this 
aiune ust have belonged to ove of tbe men 
in the cab, where it bad dropped on the 
ae’, and so come into bis possession, 

Under ordinary ctroametences he would 
bave endeavored to Gnd out the owner, but 
he thought the less he saw of bis late coin- 
paniona for the future the better, and wat 
the more induced bim to retain the orna- 
ment wae that be regarded it as a fair spot 
of war, for the notes when frow 
(© waiter, were at once seen to be mos 
pa pable forgeries, which aione pretty oon- 
ciusively sbowed what were the sort pad ane 
ple with whom be had so unwisely mixed 
bitneelf ap, 

However, he did not like to keep such a 
vaiuable piece of Jewelry in a bachelor's 
lodgings, from which he was absent tne 
Kreater part of each day, and soasbortly af- 
ier he ok the stone with him woen on a 
visit to @ friend in the country, and, telling 
the story to the lady of the house, beggeu 
Ler lo keep the ornament for him, 

bor some ycars it thas lay by, and be al- 
incel forgot ite existence. But fortane tin 
his profession smiled on him, and Dr. 
Hartweli beoame a fashionabie Loagon 
eurgeon, and, engeged to be married, ne 
sudden y reovlieoted the jade sione and 
presented this to his fiancee, providing it 
with «a very bandsome gold ohain 80 that 
the stone could be worn ase pendant, 

The jowel wasaremarkabie one, and it 
alwuys attracted attentivn from the unus 
ual welling of the ruby, which with ite 
white and black enamel cincturé ratber re- 
aombled an eye, 

Aud it moreover seemed that some per- 
nOD Or persons Were very Much determined 
Lo appropriate the stone, for frequent were 
the ett topts made to svetract it from Lady 
Hartwoll’e possession, 

Al least this much was gathered, for the 
second night after ehe bad received the 
Kk! § ber rooin was entered by thieves, who, 
however, look potbing away. 

It so bappened tuat the jade stone bad 
that very day been sent to the jewellers, 
an? #© wat not with the rest of her 
trinketn 

Alier ber marriage agaio and again was 
the Hartweiis’ house entered, but for 
somes Cause or another this particular orna 
ment on each occasion happened to be out 
of the house, 

Altempis were twice made when Lady 
liartweil—ber busbaud was now e baronet 
anu ai the very top of ble profession—wes 
returning from baila, to enatcn the stone 
from ber neck, and at jast both husband 
aud wife fally recogaizsd that the 
sion of thia ornament wight be a source of 
rcal danger tothem; and Sir Julian sug- 
weeted to bie wife that it shoala be broken 
up aod the brilllante otherwise utilised, 

Hut Lady Hartwell would not hear of 
this, and stoutly declared —for she was a 
lady of infinite pluck —thatebe would wear 
theastone both day and night, though inde- 
fereree lo her busband’s wishes she oon- 
scnted, exceptin evening eulerta'nments, 
to covecal the chain aud the jowel under 
her dreen, 

The house the Hartwella lived in ia 
Koyeton Gardens, iarge as it was, bad oncy 
been a much more extensive one, 

Kut tbe double jine of windows on the 
right baud of the entrance had years ago 
been separated off from the main structure, 
a new door taking the place of one uf tie 
windows, . 

For sowe time this smaller mansion had 
been untenanted, but pot long before the 
incident now to be related an eiderly lady 
with a very Consumptive-looking son bad 
eulered into possession, and, a8 ie 80 gener. 
ally the casein London, their next-door 
neighbors on either side never took the 
trouble to inquire as to their names or an- 
tecedonta, 

One night toe Haitwelis had a large 
dloner- party, and when the ladies bad re. 
lired Ups® airs Lhe conversation came round 
to the subject of the jade stone, 

Qaeot the gueste who had not before 
beeu atthe Hartwelis’ hospitab!e tabie, ap 
pexred partiou! riy interested, and at his 
request Nir Julian went over the peculiar 
events that led to his posacasion of the ur- 
nament, 

“And pyrhaps,”’ in conclasion, sald the 
parreto: of the story, “you will haruly 
think | was very wise to have gone off on 
such 4) errand, bui you see youth inuat be 
the excuse for «a gree. deal of folly.” 

“Cortain!y,”’ replied tue gentleman wh» 
bao asked for the scoount, “it was an un 
oommonoly rieky tulng to do, bat your mo. 
tive Wass good one, Aod you never beard 
anything more ol tuese peop ef” 


“Never, bor can | luwagine who they 
were” 

| poticed the sion; itis a very curious 
ope.” 

“Yea, and one would imagine some ef. 
fort wou d have beeu made w reciaiuu it,’ 
said (he voc or 

*Batl ay 1 ue that attemp is 
180 Dev 18 O steni | ; 

‘Tuat 6 true, sseeuied Sir ite Al 
any rate we Lave een a good dea ub ed 

y thieves; and now 1 reco t, 8 


have twice been attempts made to snatch 
at Lady Hartwell'’s neck when she was 
wearing the stone, but [ can hardly imag- 
ine thet these—the acta of common thieves 
- could have been directed by those who 
once owned the stone,”’ 

“My dear Sir Julian,” said his friend, 
drawing bis chair closer up, the rest of the 
sowpany now discussing something els,, 
“sre you sure you are right lu this Inet 
supposition? For my part I feel convinced 
you are ont.”’ 

“But what groundse——” began his 
“It owcurred to me while you were giv- 
ing us the story, which, allow me to say, 
you told in s very effective manner 

” 


‘Long and frequent practice,” laughed 
Sir Julian. 

“None the lean a story is a good 
, and may be easily sprilt by bad nar- 
ration—es I was saying, while you were 
speaking it all of a sudden seemed to me | 
bad seen such an ornament before,” 

“You don’tasy sol Where?” 

|] beppeued to be in St. Petersburg « 
fow years ago, and was interested in the 
Nibiitet trials going on. 1 was present one 
oT when @ rather jarge baton of these — 
eall them eutuusiaste or miscreants or 
criminals or what you like—were before 
the court, and daring the proceedings a 
jewel very simiiar to the one Lad art 
well wears was laid ont.6 tabie. coulda 
not ee it very distiuctly, butlt appeared w 
be a jade stone with gold orpamentation, 
and a valuabie jewel in tne centre. Tuis 
had veen found on one of toe conspirators, 
vut I must say he denied all Knowledge of 
it.’ 

Sir Julian sat thinking for a moment. 

“if you are certain uf your facts,”’ he 
then said, “it appears to me that I was in 
ali probability in the hands of men rela‘ed 
in some way to those you saw ic Russia, 
and the stone would necessarily have be- 
longed tothe fellows whom ' wetat Evan's, 
Hut what vas always bafllod me mw, why 
they took metothebouse at all. it goes 
without saying it was for no good ob- 

ec:.’? 

) ‘One might,” returned the otber, ‘‘fancy 
a good mauy reasons, The man you saw 
dead either was or was not one of the fra- 
iermmity. ‘The others may have had nothing 
tod. with his death, and have gone to 
kK vau's only bearing be was wounded, and 
tnen—for depend on it they knew you were 
a coctor—hoped by your aid to bring bim 
round,” 

“Nu,” replied Sir Julian, “I don’t think 
that. You see they wicked me into going, 
and the notes they gave were tound to be 


es, I forgotthat. Then take the 
other side of the case, They imust have 
stabbed the inan, and had some diffloulty 
in getting rid of the body, They may bave 
wauted to foros you into giving a proper 
death certificate, or have desired to impil- 
cate you in the wurder.’’ 

‘But bow could that bave been man. 
aged?”’ returned Sir Julian. “I was weil 
kuown, and eny cuarge of this sort against 
me wou.d infailibly bave broken down,” 

“True, but you might have been flun 
egalost the body and so been marked with 
biood, In a mere struggie with yoor cap- 
tors you would bave got your clothes pretty 
well torn off your back, and then, when 
the police came, how were you to explain 
your presence there?’ 

“But I wae taken there blindfolded!” 

“S> you would have said, but there was 
only your word for it, Of course you 
would eventually bave expiained every- 
thing, bul appearances would have deen 
mucu ageinat you, and meanwhile these 
men would bave had the opportunity of es. 
caping.’’ 

* Upon my word,”’ said Sir Julian, “I be. 
lieve your Jast idea is the correct one. Aud 
curtously enough it never belure ocourred 
tome Allithesame! fancy if they had 
caught me when I made my escape, | 
should not be sitting at this table now. 
What ieit, Withers?’ as tbe butier here 
vaine up. 

“A telegram for you, Sir Julian,’’ said 
the man, presenting the usuai envelo 

Sir Julian rapidiy cast his eye over the 
mesvag 6, 

**Dear,dear!’’ be said, ibis is most unfor- 
tunate My old triend Hansard, at Ux- 
bridge, teleograpns to me his son has been 
thrown out of a dogoart, and is in great 
danger. He begs ine to come down at once. 
1 fear, gentiewen,’’ to hie guesta, “1 must 
ask you t) excose me, You eee a duc'or is 
never the master of his own tine, Shall 
we join the lautes?” 

Lady Hartwell was speedily informed of 
the receipt of the messege, and her hue. 
bend on vidding ber adieu feared it might 
not be p ssible toreturn that night, adding 
she might expsot him without fail next 
morning after breakfast, 

Shortly after the party broke up, and 
Lady Hartwell retired, As was her wont 
whea she bad donned her night attire, shea 
slipped the goid chain round her neck, 
and dismissing ber imald went to her 
bed. 

Her ladyship, as has before been said, 
was a wouian Of nore than common cour 
age,and she bad no nervous fears at baving 
to pase the night alone, for the fact was Sir 
Julian was not unfrequently cailed away 
0 attend tromeone. 

She slept with a email Dosrringer pistol 
under ber pillow, taking very good cara, 
however, that not asoul in t* bouse ¢€x 
cept ber hushand knew that she even bad 
the we spon in her possess |: nH. 

Phe house was shat ap. «nd perfec: s 





enc: reigned everywhere But on tie 
nignt Gestion Lady Hrrtwell did »* 
8.cep @@ ily, and at iaat, Wearied with 


sing frcm side to side, she roee, drew 
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curtains, and puiled up the blind. 

It wae a bright moonlight night, and she 
atood for a second or two ng out on the 
gardens, 

Tbe door of her bedroom leading into 
ber bueband’s dressing-room wee partly 
open, but as she recollected sbe bad closed 
the outer door, the watter gave ber no con- 
corn, and, it being a warm bight, sbe was 
not averse to having a littie more air. 

Toe moon now disappearing bebind 
heavy clouds, she left the window and 
again got into bed; but sill the same 
sirange restiossness was upon her, and at 
last she sat up, belf determined to light 
ber lamp and read till she felt sleepy. Just 
then the merest whisper of a sound to her 
right reached ber. 

She was not nervous, and it was, she 
imagined, a mouse stirring, and she let 
ner right hand fall upon tne counter- 


e. 

it closed on a weapon of some sort she 
bad never placed there, and in a second 
the frigntfal danger she was in rushed 
across her mind! 

Alone in ber room, and no aid near, with 
the probability of a cruel deatn afier a ter- 
rible strugg!6. 

Her haud firmly cienched the handle of 
the dagger, for in the turmotll of her mind 
abe forgot she had the pistol; nor, indeed, 
was there time now to search for this un- 
der the piliow, forasadden movement by 
her side assured ber tuat the crisis had 
come, 

Grasping the dagger. which by some 
lucky chance had been first laid on the bed 
ano left for a second while the wretch be- 
neath waa feeling his way to the surface,the 
brave woman, with an uncertain hoid of 
the deadly weapon, raised her ari, and, 
as something in the murky light rose up, 
she with all her etrength drove the blade 
down in the direction whence the sound 
proceeded. 

It @&ruck some hard and resisting sur- 
face, and with a mingled moan and scream 
of rage aod anguish the miscreant, whose 
head sne must have wounded, sank on to 
tue floor, 

Tue sudden fear and the natural terror 
of the situation bad given Lady Hartwell a 
strength that was not her own, and now 
tbe woman’s nature was again in the ascen- 
dant, and, transtixed witb borror, she fell 
back speech!ess, though not absolutely un- 
conscious. There was a fearfnl silence,and 
then commenced a siow crawling wove- 
ment on the floor. 

She recoliec.ed that some one came out 
from beside the bed, and heard—yet witb- 
Out voice to call cutor give the alarm—the 
weary dragging of the figure of an evideut- 
ly desperately wounded man across the 
roow, and then sbeé fainted dead away! 

Toere she lay until the morning, when 
her maid came in a8 usuai. The woman 
noticed nothing out of the common unui 
sve rescued the bedside, when, finding her 
mistress in a dead swoon and the bed- 
clotnes stained with blood, she shrieked 
jor wid, aud the household came crowding 


up. 

Lady Hartwell was after some littie delay 
restored to animation, and it was at once 
perceived what a dreadful danger she had 
encoouniered. 

Tne fi,or was covered with biood, which 
followed the trail of the rubber, the marks 
becowing fainter outside the room and then 
di-appearing 

F or the present no further search was 
made, and it was clear tuat the villian had 
Managed to ¢flect his escape. No dagger 
was — and the jade ornament was 

one 
, Toe gold chain was on the floor, but the 


pendant had been removed, sand trom 
toat duy to this has never been re- 
© :vered, 


Toe would-be assassin, it was conjec- 
tured, having been «struck dowa, must, 
desperately wounded as he was, Lave re- 
turned aud torn tue stone from Lady Hart- 
Well s DEOK, at tue Bane tiine securing tne 
dagger. But now bad be managod to get 
awny? 

O; further search being male, the rad 
Marks were traced through tue dreesiog- 
roouw 60 @ Bpare ruovw, aud then it became 
arundantly evident how an entry had been 
ef! cted, for there was an aperture two feet 
bioad leading into the adjoining smaii 
bouss, 

C osely examinirg this, it could be seen 
that with the greatest care brick by brick 
bad been removed, leaving uniy the paper 
in tbe room on the Hartweils’ side, and of 
course this bad beeu bioken through with 
ease and without noise, 

The next house, as might be expected, 
wasempty The elderiy tady and ber con- 
sulmptive son had disappeared, anu from 
inquiries subsequeutly made tt was aacer- 
taloed from the cabmian who drove the pair 
away that one of them seemed to bese at 
death's door, and had had two be carried to 
the veblo's, 

No further trace of them was obtainable, 
and as to the jade stone it was never seen 
ayain, 

And when Sir Jalian returned early in 
the morning, tne telegram turning out to 
be a forgery, he de lared with the utmost 
resignation ne hoped w goodness he had 
heard the last of the stone, which nad been 
® source of nothing but aoxiety and troa- 
bie ever since he first touched it. 





THs Mistress’ Eres —The Germans 
have a Story which that nome loving peo- 
pie iike to repeat. A fatoer, when bis 
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Cauguter became a bride, gave her a gol- 
Jen casket with i inction not to 
ther Dands or t eid 

in her keeping, wou 
SDie@ vaiue to her as the 

| house, Not only was she to have the en- 
tire care of it, but ahe was to take it every 


he ] 
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morning to the cellar, the kitchen, the din- 
ing room, the library, the parlor, the bed- 
rooms, end to remain witb it in each 

for five minutes looking carefaily about, 
After a lapse of three years the father was 
tosend the key that the secret falis wan 
might be revealed. The directions wera 
followed. The key was sent. The casket 
was opened. It was found to contain an 
old bment, which was written theee 
words: ‘‘The eyes of the mistress are worth 
one hundred of servants’ handa.”’ 
The wise father knew that a practice of in- 
spection followed faithfully for three years 
would become a habit and be self perpetu- 
ating—that the golden casket and the bid- 
p= a would have accomplished their 
ooission. 
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OME In, my good girl—come in.” 

But it was not the siipshod feet of 

the landiady’s little maid that stepped 

across the tbreshoid; it wasa more manly 

tread; and the young lady who, with her 

back to the door, was kneeling on the 

carpet, interrupted herself to glance at the 
clock on the mantel piece, 

Armed with a hammer and a box of 
tin tacks, she had been bammering indus- 
triously, tlil disturbed by the tap for ad- 
mittance. 

‘Oh! Tom, dear, is it you? Not butthat 
you are alwavs welcome!” she exclaimed, 
in slightly inj ured tones, ‘bat this is being 
too punctua:. You have come home an 
hour and five minutes sooner than! ex- 
pected you. The consequences are that | 
am in what Wiltshire Sally calls a right- 
down caddie. I should have finished this 
job loug ago, and mended the table cover, 
and put up the clean curtains, only | oon- 
trive to bit my fingers as often as the nails, 
and that hinders meé, besides making them 
awtully sore,”’ 

Two more sturdy rap-raps followed this 
rather incoherent statement; the last oor- 
ner was secured of the new red drugget 
that hid the faded, greasy Kidderminster, 
worn into holes in the service of previous 
lodgers, and then Madge Harland, ygliowing 
with work and ¢xcitement, sprang up. 

“There, sir, what do you think of my 
first day’s work? Isn’t it an immense im- 
prove——?’’ 

But the word was left unfinished, for the 
gentieman standing just inside the door, 
trying to look serious, was not the persou 
sbe expected to see, 

He was not the Mr, Thomas Harl:nd, 
who, not long since, had started in busi- 
ness for himself as an architect and sur- 
veyor, bat 4 total stranger. 

Madge’s first impuise was to untie her 
coarse apron and pull down her sieeves, 
wondering the while if her hair was very 
rough, ang her face very dirty, 

lt was a bonnie face, lighted with a pair 
of brown eyes, that met your gaz9 merrily 
and frankly, but juss now cheeks and even 
brow were carnation with annoyance, Wh y 
had she #0 compietely torgotten Tom’s 
parting speech? 

10's just possible,’ hesaid, ‘that my oid 
chum senesvn will call for some pians i 
promised bim. 1 can’t stop to look them 
vut now, 80 ask him to call again, or wait 
till | come in.”’ 

She had often heard the nameof Benson; 
oilten thought she should like to know 
Tom’s feithful friend, and thank him for 
the kindly deeds he nad done the young 
feilow during the first years of his resi- 
dence in London, 

But she had not desired to make Mr. 
Benson’s acquaintance with a duster 
tucked into the bet of her Norfolk jeresy, 
and ali the chairs piled up on the cuntre ta- 
ble, 

“Mrs. Harland, { presume,’’ said the 
visitor, as he bowed. 

“On, no!’’ was the blusbing, emiling re- 
ply, ‘Lom cannot attord to get married yet. 
i am only his sister, come to stay with bim 
a little while, and try to make his rooms 
look more bright and home-like, 1 am 
sorry he is not in.’’ 

“So aw I, for 1 wished—particularly 
wisued ~to see bim.”’ 

Madge regretted to bear this, for it con- 
strninedjher to repeat Tom's m e. 
ee. was to ask you if you would walt for 

m,’ 

“He expected me, then? He thougit | 
should cail about those alterations in our 
plans? Then perhaps I had beter wait.”’ 

fo thie Madge assented,asin duty bound, 
though inwardiy debating wheresne cou'd 
place him to be out of her way. In Tom’s 
arin-chair on the middie of tne hearth-rug, 
or close to the window, or—— 

But he was speaking again, and, produc- 
ing & card-case: 

“Perbaps you will allow me two introduce 
myseif,’’ 

“There is no necessity,” sald Macge, 
hastily, for time was fiseting, and she aid 
not want Tom to find her entertaining his 
guest in the midst of such a muddle. “We 
have so often heard my brother talk of 
you, that your name at home is quite 4 
household word, 1 will give you a seat 
and a newspaper, and then, if you wiil ex- 
cuse we, | will goon with my work.’’ 

Her first attack on the pile of heavy 
chairs would have brought tuem clattering 
about her ears if the steadier, stronger arm 
of her brother’s friend had not been inter- 
posed, 


By his ald they were soon ranged round 
| ti 0m, Madge plying ber duster Dries 
and Marveiiing the while why eve 
ng she touched was smutty 
There was a great deal to be done; 


4 


ngy table-cover to be so arranged tls 
Tou ’s writing case and a few weil-bound 
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pooks concealed sundry stains, as well as 
the bole Madge intended repairing. 

Then sundry china dogs and snepherd- 
esses, and pbials of Alum Bay sands were 
swept off the mantel-piece into a baeket, 
and thrust into tbe bottom of a cupboard, 
to make way for a couple of quaint! y-made 
photograph stands, and some cheap but 
elegant Parisien vases, 

hie done, Madge, with modest pride in 
ber perforimances, unwra a couple of 
pairs of landscapes pain by herself in 
water-colors, and intended to brighten the 
dull gray tint of tbe walls, 

“If you woulda’t mind putting up some 
nails | should beso very much obliged,” 
she said, coaxingly, for surely she need not 
stand on ceremony with Tom’s triena. 
“You are taller than I, and [ daresay you 
do not rap your fingers so cruelly. I could 
leave them till to-morrow, but you see [ 
want to give my brother a pleasant sur- 

rise. These are sketches of some of his 
avorite bits of scenery, and I have worked 
early and late to gét them done,” 

“T shail be pleased to help you,” she was 
assured, and Tom’s friend weut to work as 
deftly as if be had made picture-banging 
the business of Lis life,’’ 

“lf this is your work, Migs Harlaud,’’ bs 
observed, pausing, a8 he stood on a has- 
sock on the top of Tom’s desk on the writ- 
ing-table—“if this is entirely your own 
work, you must bave considerabie talent, 
Your Lae ey is not always correct, and 
your coloring is crude; but those are errors 
of youth. You should take some jessons 
while in town.” 

Madge Harland’s brown eyes sparkled 
with delight. 

“Do you think, then, I shall ever paint 
well enough to sell my pictures? Pray tell 
metruly. Of course you know from Tom 
that my father, though known as a clever 
author, is not ricb, and bas four boys to 
start in the world now Tom is off his 
bands, | should be very thankful if I could 
heip him a little.”’ 

“Ol your talent there can be no doubt,’’ 
was the decided reply, **but you certainly 
ought to put yourseif under a good mas- 
ter.”’ 

“I am afraid tiat is impossible,’’ she raid, 
“I must wait a littie longer, and then Tum 
may be able to help me, 

“Have you seen bim lately?’’ she went 
on, her voice breathing of sisterly pride, 
“Are you aware that the dear olu fellow 
has had a grést success at last? Yos, his de- 
signs for a new wansion for Sir Frederick 
Lorimer were se.ected by the Baronet him. 
seif from twenty others, so1ue of whicb had 
been sent in oy men of bigh standing. It 
is Tom’s first step to fortune. Already it 
has brought him the promise of other 
work, and made all of us #0 happy and 
thankful. 

“Even our whitnsical old aunt,’”’ and 
Madge laughed a littis, “has condescended 
to be pleased; and when she heard | was 
couning bere she gave mie the twenty-dollar 
note ] am spending on creature comforts 
for him.’”’ 

“Your brother deserves to succeed,” said 
Tom’s friend, warmly. “One does not of- 
ten meet with a wan, DOwadays, a8 unas- 


sumin and palustaking as Tom is 
clever.” 

Madge positively beamed on the earnest 
speaker, 


“On, thank you! thank you! Iti so nice 
to hear you say this! Do you know, we 
had been feeling very uneasy about Torn; 
he was striving #o hard to make a start,and 
sustained #0 many dcisappointinenis, that 
he wrote in quite a depressed tone. I ain 
ashamed to say | cried over his lettets, poor 
boy; and I aball love Sir Freaerick Lori- 
mer al! bis life for having the good sense to 
discern his abilities.’’ 

“You do Sir Frederick great honor,” 
said Madge’s assistant, as he descended 
from his perch, and drew back to see 
whether the picture bung straight. ‘More, 
I fear, than be deserves.” 

“]t was a foolish speech to make,”’ she an- 
awered, contritely; “but I mean it too, 
If he continues to be satisfied with Tom, 
and recommends bim——”’ 

“As 1 have no besitation in saying he 
wili do,” interposed Tou’s friend. 

“Then he is a dear old gentieman, and 
shall have a place in my heart always.” 

Blushing for her own enthusiasm, Madge 
ran away to shake and put into place tne 
cushions of crazy patchwork that she bas 
made during the winter evenings for Tum’s 
arm-chair, 

“It looks quite oczy, doesn’t it?’ she 
asked, surveying ber work complacently. 
“When i got bere, the dirty windows, the 
faded curtains, and the general air of dis- 
comfort made me wish 1 iad persuaded 
fatber to let me come sooner, How iniser- 
able Tom must have been!” 

“Not so much so #6 other bachelors I 
could mention,” was the earrest abd some 
what sorrowful reply. ‘Your brother insy 
have spent very lonely bours bere, but be 
knew tbat within reach be had parents 
who loved and prayed fur him, sad & 
dear littie sister full of sympathy with bim 
in all bis toils and irouvies.”’ 

“You spesk,” said Madye, softly, “as if 
you—— de 

“Am not equally favored? Neither am 
1. For some years past I have been @ far 
more lonely wan tuan Tuomas Har'and.”’ 


Mace louged to say something conmsol- 
ing, but she could only loox bh COWL jar 
sion, and this she did to eloquent y that 
Tom’s friend put out bis hand WW Cas} 
bera, 

However be drew it | \ gal 
aprig 

€ a w 

+ ; "e 


the ciock. Tom ww 
[he curtains must be left till w-worre 
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for I promised him a and there 
isn’t a minute tos ir ao kindly 
ainuse yourself with this newspaper—I am 
straid it is thres days old, but you'll not 
mind, will you?’ 

If Tom’s friend laughed it was behind the 
Paper, and he held it so that Madge did 
not fee how amusediy he watched her as 
she filtted about, too busy to cast a thought 
or look In his direction. 

First there was the fire to be lighted, for 
@veu in May Loadon roome are dull eud 
dark in the early twilight; and whem, by a 
little deft management, it burst Into a rud- 
dy glow, she drew a round table near the 
bearth and began her preparation for tho 
evening meal, 

With the aid of a marvellous little spir- 
it-stove that stood in the fender, @ disn of 
cutlets were cooked, and an omeletaad o.t- 
fee nade, 

Moreover, Madge had found time to run 
up to the attic rented for her use, there w 
brush ber curly hair, obange ber dress, 
and remove trom hand and fvece all traces 
of tne day’s labors. 

Another trip up-stairs to comfort the 
fretting children of the sick lodger on tue 
third floor with slices of the cake that ba: 
forumed part of the contents of a hamp -r 
Madge brought with her, and a pause to ssy 
@ few inspiriting words w theailing moter 
and then she ran down once more, singing 
aa she went. 

Tom bad arrived during her absence, and 
over a rol! of sections and elevations heand 
his friend were discoursing; but Madge 
daringly interposed: 

“Cannot this be deferred till after toa? 
It wiil be crue! to spoil my cockery, snd 
let my coflee grow cold. You will stay, 
Mr Benson?’’ 

“My dear Madge!” her brother exclaim 
ed; but whether it was in depreciation of 
her interference or not she could not twil, 
fur bis triead replied promptly: 

“] shall be very plessed to stuy, Misa 
Hariand, if you are certain [ shall aot be 
an intruder.’’ 

He was soon reassured on this point, and 
Madge uid the houors of the meal with 
winsome grace, and such bright looks and 
lively speeches, that even Tom, who had 
been unusually grave, regained bia spirita 
and the gu st proved himevlf quite an 
acquisition, 

‘nere were few subjects broached on 
which be couid not converse well; and if 
Madge had a littio fun at bis expose when 
he cuntessed bis ignorance of everything 
pertaining to housekeeping, be turned tLe 
ables on ber when she vad to acknow- 
ledge that this was ber first visit to Lon- 
don, and she did not know whether or no 
the Tower of London was near Oxford 
} Street, or Finsbury Park an adjuaci w the 
Britisu Museuin, 

“But { mean to make Tom take we 
every where,’’ sbe declared; ‘to the Rov al 
Academy and Richmond Hill, and Nt. 
Paul’s, and Hyde Park and Greenwieh 
Observatory, besides Westminster Abbry 
and Windsor. I must not mins either of 
those,’’ 

“are we to do them all in one day?” 
queried Tom. “And what a»vout my 
work?’’ 

‘roe, you must not neglect that, and 
risk offending your right bonorable pair :n 
just to gratify wy vulgar curiosity. is Sir 
Frederick at all exacting ‘or fidgety?” 

“My dear Madge!’ exclaimed Tom, as 
vefore; but now he started up from the ta- 
ble, and bis friead rowe too aud wurmured 
that bho inust be going. 

‘‘Have I said anything wrong? Oh, 
pray turgive me!’’ cried Madge, ashamed 
that i.e gaiety ber friends had been en- 
couraging should bave carried Ler beyond 
the bounds of discretion. 

‘“Wrong!’’ repeated Tom’s friend, ‘'cer- 
tainly not; the question was a very naturel 
one, aod | shali ieave Mr, Hariand to an- 
swer at bis leisure,’’ 

There was another brief discussion of the 
plans and then the guest departed, not, 
nowever, without shaking Madge by the 
band warmly, aod bidding her reserve all 
rough jobe of naliing and baminering till 
be came again. 

Tom Harland lit his pipe and sat emok.- 
ing and meditating walle his sister cleared 
the tabie, 

It was not till she had sent away the 
plates and dishes, restored the room to or- 
der, lit Tom’s reading lamp, and produced 
a formidable basket of hose that wantsd 
ending, that she came and laid ner hands 
on bis shoulders, 

“] thought you and Mr, 
great-great friends?” 

“So we are,” was thereply. 

‘and that you had no secrets from bir, 
but discussed all your affairs with him,and 
asked his advice.”’ 

“Why, so 1 do. 
at, chlid?”’ 

“Jf this is the case, why were you dis 

leased with me for asking about Sir 
Frederick in Mr. Benson's hearing?” 

“You goose, aré you still in the dark?” 
and Tom laughed at ber bew!iderment. 
‘Benson is not a brown bearded young 
Hercules, buta small, slight, bisack-nuiuz- 
zied, middle-aged imap; our Viellor Wes 
Sir Frederick hiumeelf,”’ 

Madge collapsed on to the Learthruz, and 
tried to recall every word sne had spokén 
that evening. 

When she iouked up it 
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friend, that be could not resist holding his 
ue, 

“And I spoke of him asa dear cld . 
tleman, talked freely of my hopes that be 
would continue to employ yoa, and said | 
should——" 

But here Madge's face went down upon 
her hands, and she alternately orted aad 
laughed till Tom grew oross, telling her 
abe was attaching a ridiculous importance 
to the incident, 

It wae not at all probable that sne would 
ever see Sir Frederick again, 

Neither did sne during the remainder ot 
ber satay in London; but tickets for the 
Opers, Some Concerts and sume picture gal- 
leries, besides sundry baskets of frutt and 
flowers, proved that the Baronet had not 
forgotten her, 

When Tom could quite spare her, Madge 
went back to ber country home, intend 
to profit by ber sjudies of the ancient an 
modern painters, apd work hard to achieve 
greatness for herself, 

Bat her intentions were frustrated, for as 
s00n as she went home Sir Frederick Lori- 
meér visited Dorsetshire, made the aoquain- 
tance of Mr, Harland senior, won tne 
esteem of Madge’s mother, and ere very 
long asked the worthy couple for their 
daughter. 

“I pave atways resolved not to marry,’’ 
be said, ‘till | could meet with «a dear, 
good, unaffscted girl, who realizxd my 
dreawws of what a woman shoauid be, I lost 
my heart to you, my Madge, when yon 
graciously inciined towards ine as the trusty 
Benscn Canno vou give ne yours in re 
turn? Though I am not Benson, I stili 
aspire to be known as Tom’s triend,”’ 

**You took « sha'neful advantage of me! 
I migbt bave said all sorts of dreadful 
things!” 

‘Lustead of which, you declared with 
fiattoring enthusiasm that 1 should have a 
piaos In your heart for ever, You will not 
retract thie?’ 

And she did not, forshe had learned to 
love bim deariy. 





THe Com¥vort ov OruKkas.—The wo- 
nah Whe .oves /reab air to tue extent that 
on @ obiliy day she throws open the win- 
dows of the horse car to get it waa recently 
encountered, The oar was cro#ded, ani 
the moment ebhe gota seat, a young wan 
having given her his, she lowered tue wia- 
dow behind her and beaved a sigh, 

Stiil she seamed unhappy. Thre open 
window evidently had not the «flset she 
had bopea for Then sbe arose and, elevat- 
ing ber uinbreila, poked open the little ven- 
tilating window in the roof immediatly 
my rw and resumed her neat. 

sccond later she rose again and, pred- 
ding a passenger in the baok,motioned biim 
to siapg aside, He obeyed. Tnen she 
poked Opun the window over hia bead. As 
she was sitting down she bethougit Ler of 
the ventilators on her own side, 

Sto reversed with marvellous rapidity, 
cousidering her position, and finally tes in 
nore fresi wir, By that tlime ver wind was 
nade up, aod she carefully pusned open 
every Ventilating wiudow iu the car, As 
she sat down she cast a reproschful glancy 
atthe iarger windows shut off fr in her 
reach by the other passengers, Then she 
gianced at a lamp post and called cut jvud- 


y: 

“T wish to alight at the next street, con- 
duotor,.”’ 

Tne car stopped, the lady alighted, after 
having ridden exactiy one biock, and the 
passengers, for whose benefit she had 
opened the windows, shut most of tuem 
tigntly again, and then laughed in unison 
as they watched her retrewting form, 

ee 

BUSINESS SHREW DN ke<,— Shrewd ness 
in business shows itesei!l in one way If ontin 
another, There iss young newaboy in New 
York who never appesre vn the strvoet uu- 
til about the tine the morning papers are 
coming out. 

He drives a flourishing trade around 
Printing House Square, and there is nu 
otner seiler of morning papers in that 
neighborhood who can successfully cow- 
pete with him, 

He is quick, energetic and obliging, but 
his success is due to « trick he nas of iwvar.- 
ing men’s names, Just bow he tinds them 
out is something of a wystery, but he lear.us 
them and uses his knowledge to good ad- 
vantage. 

W hen the man appears in the street the 
bay, with several others, rushes up w 
bim. Now, no matter how littie Interest 
the inan teels in any of them, when 
he hears a particular ove say to him, 
“Morning paper, Mr. B.?’’ he seldom fails 
to buy bia paper from the one who knows 
his name, 

Pertiaps he feoin that he owes something 
to acquaintanceshbip; perhaps it is only 
vanity. Atany rate, this wide-awake nows- 
boy kuows that bis trade trick is a good 
one, and he «cis accordingly. 

_—————P-?—— 

It waa liltle D t’s firm visit to a farm, 
and she went with ber aunt w see how the 
pigs were fed, The littie one gazed in as. 
tonishn ment at the young porkers tor a mo 
ment, and then, plecing ber tsnd on her 
curcy hair, #be said reflectively: “Auntie?” 
‘You, dear.” “Does ‘oo put all the pig- 
xiea’ talis in curle papers?’ 

oe Ore 
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The Queen of England is one of the 
bardest worked officials in the realm. 
Apartfrom her private corresp:ndence, 
there is hardly a government office that 
does not daily send fer boxes of documenta, 
Warrant, oeto., requiring her siqnature and 
attention. There is not a queation of oe- 
dent, etiquette, or ohange of uniform in the 
army or detail of military and civil orders 
and decorations that does not come nnder 
her tmrmrrediate supervision, The daily Court 
Circular ia carefuily edited, revised and 
Oorrected by her own band, and the punc- 
tuality with which she returns documents 
submitted for her signature is said to be 
marvelous, 

A very peculiar cease recently came before 
the German courts. Two ladies of Wenei 
Made a complaint before a imagistrate that 
one of their neighbors was the owner of a 
rooster whose loud crow'ng disturbed their 
slombers every night. The magistrate de. 
eided thatthe “noise was disorderly and 
Sued the owner of the rooster because he 
did not prevent the aniwal from crowing 
at night.” An a | from tbis cecision 
was taken to the Planer court, but without 
success, Now, it appears, the owner of the 
Objectionable bird has sppealed to the 
bigest tribanal in the country. He argues 
that hia rooster only exercises | natural 
right when it crows, 

The theatrical businessin Pompell, which 
bas been at a standatil! since the eruption 
of Vesuvius, im 88 A, D., sppeare to be 
looking up, judging from tne following 
announcement of Signer Luigni: ‘‘ After 
@ lapse of more than 1500 yearn, the theatre 
of this city will be opened with ‘La Fig!ta 
del Keggimento,’ I solicit a continuance 
of the favors bestowed my predecessor, 
Marous Quintus Mariiue, and beg to assure 
the public that { shall make every effort to 
equal the rare qualities displeyed during 
hia manegement.” Strangely enough Man- 
ager Luigni felis to add that the theatre has 
been ‘‘entirely redecorated since it was last 
opened tothe public, and has been titted 
through-out with pew roomy aud couifort- 
ablo seats, etc,’’ 

The German Kmperor is #atd to be fond 
of variety, even in auch emai! matters as 
his daily bread. Thus, tor instance, he 
takes for breakfast awmail white loaf, the 
tp of which \s powdered over with 
salt, and which, accordingly, goes by 
the name of sait bun. Ite cost is one pen- 
Dy. After it be consumes « half penny 
bun, known as the * Lucoa-«ye,”’ For bis 
sandwiches he requires yet enother kind 
of bread, made of the finest Vienna flour 
and baked till the outside, WLich in after- 
warda cut off, ls quite Diack. Price, one 
penny. At the dipner, with the soup, so- 
called *broth-sticks” arenerved, They are 
made after an Italian recipe, which !# the 
secret of the Court bakers and their value 
is a half. penny a piece, 


Two very pretty giris in thin town re- 
cenily attended servive in acbuich where 
they were strangers, Wben the lime came 
for taking up the oollection they found two 
their dismay that they bad but one cent 
between them. And there, coming their 
side of the aisie with the piate, was a lovely 
young man with whomn they were slightly 
acquainted, They «lmply couldn't put 
that solitary cent in the plate, and to put 
in nothing waa notto be thoughtof. Just 
then one of the giria discovered that she 
had aemall envelope in her pocket. She 
pulled it out, dropped the coin in it, sealed 
it, and when the lovely young man came 
along she drop the envelope in with an 
air that made the collector think it contata- 
od at the very least « % note, 

Two respecabie looking men having pro- 
cured the keys of a cburcyn near London, 
the other day, broke open the alina boxes 
and extracted the contents, Not satisfied 
with this, they opensd the sufein the vestry 
and swle three botties of sacrameutal wine, 
drinking One bottle before they lett tne 
edifice, After smashing a clock hey roe- 
traced their stepa from the sacred building, 
but became 80 pelpiessly drunk that they 
were unable to prcocved very far from the 
churob. Their sppeerance constrained 
s01ne ONG tO act the part of Lue Giood Sama- 
ritan, aud give them shelter. A little:more 
wine was then partaken of, and afterwards 
one of the nen became wo iii thet it was 
deemed vecessary & call in @ pliysician, 
The next dey the inen proceeded to Lonudour, 
and it waathen Ciscuvered that the #acra- 
mental wine and the alma boxes had been 
meddied with. The rascals were arrested, 

About a year ago, a Balti:nore exchenye 
relates, some wag poliahed a nickel Lili i 
only resmbled the ool of the reainm in » 25 
and cotor, After lt had dropped inw i+ 
bottom of @ bobtell car box the driver eve 
it suspiciously, and evidently thinking t'« 
otber wide of the ooin migut be all rynt te 
Kave (ne decisive pall ana letit pass, fb o« in 
that (inne & this the company has boon | i- 
deavoring Ww yet thet nickel back «© n 
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‘ur Young Folks. 


BLIND TOM. 





BY M. 

your Tom wasonly four years old when 

| be lost hie sight. He bed no fault» 

unless his habit of fighting every 
strenge cst that came our way be counted 
as one, 

Hut he was a nobie fellow, and we were 
all sorry when he went biind. 

At firet be could not tell what had hap- 
pened to bim. He could not move a few 
feet without suddenly Knocking himeeif 
against a table or a chair, and be would 
sit and mew wll it grew painful to listen to 
him, 

it he climbed up the garden wall, as he 
sometimes did, he had to be helped down, 
for he was unable to find a safe jumping- 
piace, If hia name were called out, he wan- 
dered almlessly to and fro in search of tne 
speaker. 

Indeed, he seemed so plainly unbeppy 
that it began seriously to be considered 
whother it would not be a mercy to kill him 
and é@nd hia misery. 

All at once # obange came over him, 
He appeared © bave felt that his sight 
had gone for ever, and that his other 
senses would have to make up for ita 
Lorn, 

When he started to go down-stairs, in- 
stead of pawing the air helplessly, as he 
had hitherto done, be proceeded to the aide, 
and, guided by the touch of bis whiskers 
on the railings, went down safely at full 
apeed, 

Then he studied all the different paths, 
noted the position of all the doors, vie- 
ited his old paunts, and in « short while 
became quite confident of bis ability to 
go about with nearly the same freedom as 
before, 

In fact, we thought that bis sight had 
been re .tored, but that thie was not the 
cane was easily proved when be ran fall 
tilt againat an obetacie that bad been placed 
in his way on purpose to test this very 
point 

W het was curious was that he soon re- 
sued bis fighting babite, and his blind- 
neas seldom prevented bim from coming off 
victor, He even carried war into the ene. 
iny’s quarters, and always returned home 
in aafely. 

He had been a capital mouser, and though 
plind, he proved himaeif as keen a huater 
as over, 

The gnawing of a rat was heard one 
nightin acupboard wherssome newspapers 
jay. Tom was to be left there to attack the 
foe, 

W bile arranging the papers my hand was 
auddenly fiercely clutched by his teeth and 
claws, 

The poor fellow bad heard the rustling 
of the paper, and bad seized what he 
supposed was a mouse, But be seemed 
to feel real shame at the mistake he had 
mad6, 

However, there was no blunder later that 
night, for on opening the cupboard next 
morning he was sitting by the side of a big 
dead rat. 

No matter how far he strayed from 
home, Tom always took the shortest out 
back, 1t wasa mystery to me how be man- 
aged it, 

One day there was a heavy fall of snow 
that covered ali familiar objects, filled the 
pathways, and deadened every sound and 
ameil. 

Carrying Tom t a considerable dia- 
tanoe, and following a serpentine track of 
inany turns to bewllder him, I then put him 
down on a snowheap, and watched bis be. 
havior, 

He lost presence of mind for a minute or 
two, and commenced to wew somewhat 
pitifuily. 

Finding, however, that he woula have 
to do the best he could for himself, be 
atopped crying, paused for a few nw- 
ments, and then went in a stra ght line 
over the untrodden snow to the house, 
Of course the door waa opened to him 
at once, and be was regaled with a bow! of 
rotlk. 

It quickly became clear to me that, 
in our Tom’s case at least, a blind cat 
leads much the same life aga oat that can 
ace. 

His adventures were in no way different 
from whbat they had been before, but bie la- 
ter career had grown more interesting, be- 
causes it was curious to watch the various 
methods be adopted for getting out of dil- 

(168. 


You will, ] am eure, deal very gent!; 
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I have only to edd that Tom was a real 
eat, though J] bave changed his name, ana 
that this is a true acoount of his history after 
ze had lost bis sight. 
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A NEW KIND OF LANSO. 


BY YD. K. 








HATEVERK be thee #dooing theer. 
Hawmy?’’ ssked Farmer Burton of 
his ten-year-old son, who was per. 

forming some extraorginary antics in the 
middie of tbe backyard with a noosed rope, 
which to the astonished eyes of bis fatber, 
looked very mach as if he were trying to 
hang & man twenty feet off. 

“*] be l’arning to throw a lasso, father,’’ 
answered the boy, turning up a glow: 
ing fece and eyes sparkling with excite- 
ment. 

“And what is that?’ 

“Bort o’ rope that the horse-catonin’ folk 
in South Awerikey have—them what 
we've been reading about at school, 
They go @ riding out over the great plains 
tili they happen on a lot o’ wild horses, 
and then they throw them ropes over 
their heads, and baul ’em tight till they be 
nigh cboked, and so they catch ’em, and 
tame ’em.”’ 

“Well, to be sure!” muttered the farmer, 
rubbing his chin wonderingly as all these 
new ideas slow)y worked their way into 
his mind. “Why, I never knew afore as 
there was a real. wild horse anywheer, 
though I’ve seen sonie of ’em pretty wild- 
like the firattime they were in harness, 
Howeomever, |’m startin sure there’s no 
sitch things in England, anyhow; so thee’d 
better be |’arning some’at useful, Sammy, 
than playing at catching beasta that ’ud 
need a rope ten thousand mile long to reach 
‘em!’ 

The next day happened to be market 
day at the nearest town, ana early in 
the morning Farmer Barton drove down 
there in bis waggon, with Sam perched 
alongside of him, proud asa king upon bis 
throne, 

Market day was always a great festival 
for our friend Sam, who, never having 
seen any town except Westerham in his 
whole life, looked upon it aa a city of the 
first magnitude, and always thought of 
London iteelf asa place of the same sort, 
and very much the same siza, 

The seventy or eighty people who filled 
ite queer little market place seemed to him 
ean innumerable multitude; and the peep- 
shows, jugglers, ballad-singers, dancing 
dogs, and what not, were quite as much a 
treat to him every time he saw them as if 
he had never seen anything of the kind be. 
fore, 

All went well that day, and the farmer, 
having finished his business, was just turn- 
ing his horse’s head to drive out of the 
town again, when suddenly he caught 
sight of a friend in the thick of the crowd 
whom be bad not seen for some time; so 
down he jumped to speak to him, leaving 
little Sam to bold the reins while he did 
a0. 

Now this would have been all very we!) 
had Farmer Barton’s steady old Dobbin 
been still between tbe abafts of the 
wagon. 

But Dobbin's srength had lately given 
way, and for the last few weeks the farmer 
bad been driving a younger horse— Jumper 
by name, and Jumper by nature wo; for 
altbougb he bebaved weil enough on the 
whole, yet every now and then he used to 
take what the farmer oalied ‘‘rampagious 
fita,”’ in which nothing could hold bim., 

Now, whether it was that one of these 
fite seized him just then, or that he was 
scared by the screeching and capering of a 
showman’s monkey, Jumper suddenly 
gave a bound that almost threw Sam off 
the wagon, and then tore away through the 
thickest of the crowd—wagon, Sam and all 
upeetting fruitstails and puppet-shows, 
running Over stray dogs, scattering chil- 
dren and old women on every side, and 
throwing the whole market into contus- 
ion. 

Saw, though rather startled, stuck to his 
post manfully, and tugged at the reins 
with ali bie strength; but be might as well 
bave tried to stop a steamer at full 
speed, 

Away flew the wagon, rocking and bang- 
ing from side to side, like a ship in a 
storm, straight toward the deep rapid river 
that flowed past one side of the town, 

Sam saw at once that at this break-neck 
pace they could never clear the narrow 
bridge, and that In another minute they 
nus gO crashing through one or other of 


the alight side-rails neadiong down intotbe | 


rusbing waters below 
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throwers ased to stop a runaway horse; 
and, although he had no lasso, be thought 
of something quite as good. 

Ustehing the buge horse-rug bebind 
bim, be held it tight by ome corner, and 
whirled it so dexterously tbat the oth- 
er end fell right over the face and eyes of 
tne maddened beast, bilindfolding bim as 
completely as if be bad his bead in « 
bag. 


This new game of blindman’s-buff was 
quite too much for Master Jumper. He 
gave s plunge that almost upset the wag- 
on, slackened his speed, and then made & 
dead balt within a yard of the bridge, 
just as Sam’s father and two or three 
ot bis friends came clattering up on horse- 
back. 

And when Farmer Burton heard the 
story, he was fain to admit that there was 
after all some good in “they rope-throwin’ 
tricks.”’ 


“COUNTING-OUT.”’ 


gE ERY one, we imagine, is familiar to 





a greater or less extent with those 

rbymes used by children in many of 
their games, commonly designated *‘count- 
ing out’’ rhymes, 

They are used to determine who is to 
take the first turn at being ‘‘it’”’ in “Hide 
and Seek,” ‘‘Blindman’s Buff,” and such- 
like games, 

When we hear children repeating these 
seemingly absurd and meaningless rhymes 
at their play, it never fails to carry our me- 
mories back to the happy days when we, 
too, could glibly rattle off the same or 
equivaient verses of doggerel. 

in a work recently publisbed, the author 
has succeeded in gathering together a re- 
markable and interesting collection of 
children’s rhymes relating tothe subject of 
hia volume. 

Various examples are given of the differ- 
ent modes of “counting-out’’ in different 
countries, 

The following method is, huwever, the 
one in most frequent and general use 
amongst all children. 

A leader, generally self-appointed, bav- 
ing secured the attention of the boys and 
giris about to join in the proyosed game ar- 
ranges them in a row, or inacircie around 
him, as fancy may dictate, 

He (or she) then repeats a pecular dog- 
gerel, sometimes with a rapidity whicu can 
only be acquired by great familiarity and a 
dexterous tongue, and pointing with the 
band or forefinger to each child in succes- 
sion, not forgetting himself (or herse!!), al- 
lots to eachb,one word of the inysterious for- 
mula: 


One-ery, two-ery, ickery, Ann, 

Fillicy, fallacy, Nicholas, John, 

Queever, quaver, English, knaver, 

Stinckelum,stenckelum, Jericho, buck. 

Having completed the verse or sentence, 
the child on whom the last word falls is 
said to be “out,” and steps aside, 

In repeating the above doggerel, the 
accent falls on the first syilabie of each 
polysyllabic word. A very common end- 
ing is: 

One, two, three, 
Out goes she (or he); 


and the last word is generally said with 
great em pbasis or shouted, 

After tne child thus ‘counted-out” has 
withdrawn, the leader repeats the same 
doggere! with the same formalities; and, 
just as before, the boy or girl to whom the 
jast word is allotted is “out,’’ and stands 
aside, 

The unmeaning doggerel is repeated 
agein and again toa diminishing number 
of children, and the process of elimina- 
tion is continued until only twoofthem re- 
malin, 

The leader then “counts out’ once 
more, aud the one of them on which tbe 
magic word falls is deciared to be ‘jt,’ 
and must take the objectionable part in the 
game, 

When the youngsters are in a hurry to 
commence their game they frequentiy sia. 
plify and shorten the proceeding by repeat- 
ing something like thie: 


Red, white, blue, 

All out but you! 
and the child to whom the word “you” is 
apportioned is **it,” 

These rhymes, seemingly compoeed of 
senseless wards sirung together so as to 
fortn a musieal or a!literative jingle, when 
subjected to ciose ¢xamination and analysis, 


are in many instances found to be corrup- 
tions of wordsand phrases which originally 
have had a distinct mesning and reference 
to definite su vjecta. 

Both in the 1 and New Worlds, as 
weil a8 among savage and civilized 


peopies, the same custom obtains in an 





almost identical form to a greater or leas 
extent. 

Even in the lonely islands of the Pacific 
Ovean we find the same practice in opera. 
tion; but in this instance it is not only the 
children who use the rhymes in their 
gemes, but the adults have somewhat sim- 
ilar formulas which they repeat when en- 
g*ged in the heathen incantations connect- 
ed with their idolatrous practices or drun- 
ken orgies. Here we bave, in all probabil- 
ity, a clue to the origin of ‘‘counting-out”’ 
rhymes, 

Asis well known to students of both 
sacred and profane history, the custom 
of deciding disputes or making selections 
for numerous purposes by the “jot” 
was @ prevailing custom among all nations, 
In Jewish history we find the “lot” very 
frequently resorted to when any difficulty 
arose, 

Again, among beathen nations the “lot” 
was a favorite resource for determining 
the selection of a required victim for 
sacrifice, and also for finding out the guilty 
person from a number of suspected indi- 
viduals, 

It is more than likely that, in conneo- 
tion with heathen rites particularly, the 
priests were in possession of mysterious 
forms of words, which they used on such 
occasions; and in some instances the mode 
of selection may have been practicaily 
identical with the harmless method now 
universally adopted by the children for 
“counting out,’’ 

This, however, is a subject requiring 
more attention than wecan at present be- 
atOW Upon it 


fhe now meaningless and unintellig- 
ible expressions in children’s rhymes 
may be the relics of superstitious formulas 
used by the heathen votaries of bygone 
days, 

A great many of these rhymes are evi- 
dently of common origin, but, through 
course of time and change of scene, have 
got 8o changed and transmogritiea as to be 
scarcely recognizable, 

One of the most common and widespread 
examples among English-speaking peo- 
ples is that beginning, “‘Onery, twoery,” 
of which the foliowing is one of its moat 
frequent forme; 


Onery, twoery, dickery, davy, 
Hallabone, crackabone, tenery, navy, 
Discum, dandum, merry come tine, 
Humbledy, bumbledy, twenty-nine, 
0-U-T, out! 


Somewhere about one hundred different 
variations and versions of this rhyme alone 
are given. 

Another very familiar form is that com- 
mencing “Eeny, meeny,” ete. This is a 
great favorite among American children, 
the commonest version being: 


Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, 

Catch a nigger by the toe 

If he boliers, let him go, 
, Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, 


Nothing shows the world-wide preva- 
lence of the fashion of these “counting-vut’”’ 
rbymes 80 much as the fact that we have 
examples in twenty different languages, 
numbering in all eight hundred and seven- 
ty-three different versions, 

America, Japan, Italy, France, Syria, 
Germany, Turkey, Greece, and other for- 
eign countries furnish apecimens,and many 
other countries couid doubtless add con- 
siderably to the list, 

Of English rhymes alone, no fewer than 
four hundred and sixty-four examples are 
given, and the list is undoubtedly very far 
trom complete, 


— =e 


CaR CONDUCTORS SWINDLED,.—-Two 
men, witn more enterprise than honesty, 
are said to have swindled a number of St, 
Louis car conductors recently by a simple 
contrivance, 

One would approach a crowded car from 
each side and appear as total strangers. 
Both would crowd into the centre of the 
rear platform, and the one farthest from the 
collector would give the other a half-doliar 
to band to the conductor, 

The latter, in the hurry and crowd, would 
take little notice of it, but guided by the 
impression conveyed by his fingers, would 
return the correct change. . 

A ioinute afterwards the other man 
would look up meekly and ask if that 
wasn’t a half-dollar or dollar, always dou- 
ble the true amount that he bad handed. 
The conductor could not say positively,and 
would appeal to the stranger who had acted 
as middleman, 


Of course, be would agree with the de- 

| Mander, and another quarter or half dol 
ar, a8 the case might be, would be band 
ea bim A tew blocks farther both 
‘strangers’ would alight and work the 


next conductor, 
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PAST AND FUTURE. 





BY STUART HOGG. 





Looking and longing for Life, 
For the time to do and dare, 

For my bour & join the strife 
And to see the world so fair. 


Looking and longing for Joy, 

In the radiant days of youth, 
When pleasure felt no alloy 

And I doubted not honor or truth. 


Looking and longing for Love, 
Fora heart to respond to mine, 
Till [ hesrd its eche above, 
in the air which seemed divine. 


Looking and longing tor Death, 
When life and love are no more, 

When with feeble ling'ring breath 
I sigh for the past gone before, , 


Yet I look and long etill, far above, 
Beyond earth’e confusion and strife, 

To where the great heart of Love 
Shall solve the enigmas of Life, 


STRANGE FOOD. 











That what is one man’s {ood is another 
man’s poison is a trite saying, but it con- 
veys volumes. One man eats fish, another 
flesh, a third fowl, and a fourth fruit, and 
all thrive, not in the same degree; still all 
thrive, exemplifying the wastness and in- 
exhaustible variety of the food resources 
which man calls his own, 

As far as is known no species of viru 6 
absolutely uneatable, at any rate none is 
poisonous. Few tour-footed animals are 
uneatable, not even rate and cats, and it is 
only among fishes and fruits that we find 
poisons. 

Some fish, principally inhapitants of 
tropical seas, will, when eaten, destroy lite, 
and that too at all times. Some other spe- 
cies are only poisonous at certain seasons 
of the year, and, still more extraordinary, 
individuals of a certain species are danger- 
ous while others may be eaten with impu- 
nity. 

It is quite impossible to give any expla- 
nation of these peculiarities. The health 
of the fish at the time of its capture, the 
food of which it has been partaking, or 
even some idiosyncrasy on the part of the 
eater may be a factor in the deplorable re- 
sult 

When it comes to vegetable products, 
however, we can lay our finger on the 
chemical principle that endangers life or 
occasions death. 

Amongst those terriole secrets of nature 
which we shall probably never clear up, 
are the purposes which were served in giv. 
ing strychnine, nicotine, morphine, and 
atropine properties so deadly that a few 
grains will for ever still the beatings of the 
most vigorous human heart. 

Tae strangest food a human being could 
eat is his brother man. Fortunately can- 
nibalism, although once distressingly com- 
mon, is now confined to the most degraded 
tribes of the South Sea Islands and of Cen- 
tral Africa. 

The lion is eaten by some African races; 
but ite flesh is held in small esteem, The 
Zalus find carrion so much to their liking 
that they apply to tood peopled by large 
colonies of larve an expressive word, sig- 
nifying in their jargon ‘great happiness.’ 
The aborignal Australians and Hottentots 
preter the intestines of animals. The 
woodcuck, and the red mullet or sea wood 
cock, are both eaten and relished without 
undergoing all the cleansing processes, 
which most animals used for food among us 
generally experience, to fit them for the 
table, so that our aversion to the entrails of 
animals is not absalute, but only one ot de- 
gree. 

The hippopotamus is a favorite dish with 
some Atricans when they can get this un- 
wieldly and formidable river monster, and 
when young its flesh is good and palatable, 
but with advancing years it becomes coarse 
and unpleasant. 

The Abyasinians find the rhinoceros to 
their taste; so they do the elephant, which 
is also eaten in Sumatra. Elephant’s ton- 
gue and trrak are good, and after long 
simmering much resemble the hump of & 
buffalo and the tongue of an ox, but al! the 
other meat is tough, and from its peculiar 
flavor only to be eaten by a hungry man. 


Among Greenlanders and Eski.no the 
seal is the chief article of food. The por 
poise was once a common dish, and the 
liver of this beautiful animal is, wen Ir 
still relished by sailors. Another huge sea | 
animal, the walrus, was found Ww be very 





palatable by Arctic explorers, and it largely 
consumed by the Eskimo. The Japanese, 
New Zealanders, and Westerd Australians 
find the whale good eating, and the Eski 
mo, those enthusiastic consumers of any- 
thing and everything oily and nasty, high- 
ly approve, as is well known, of blubper. 
Tbe narwhal, or sea unicorn, is one of the 
Gyeenlander’s dainties, while the Siberians 
and the Eskimo live in part on the fissh of 
the reindeer. 

But the foregoing do not exhaust the 
strange foods of the world. Dogs, cats, 
horses, lizards, bears, hedgehogs, trogs, 
ottera, skunk, rats, mice, wolves, camels, 
and indeed almost every creature that runs 
or flies, are, in come part of the globe, in 
nearly as much favor as venison, turkey, 
and sucking pig among us. Surely, how- 
ever, Culinary eccentricity can no further 
go than in the preparation of that famous 
German dish, sauerkraut. In passing let 
us point out that. with the exception of the 
final stewing, the preparation of sauerkraut 
is Closely like that of ensilage, the form in 
which green food is economically prepared 
and preserved for the winter consumpticn 
of cattle. 

We don’t eat toads, but negroes do and 


find them palatable. Sharks and croco- 


diles are good eating, and in the north o! 
Scotland the small smooth shark is often 
eaten and is esteemed a dainty, while the 
opulent Chinese greatly enjoy the flas vo! 
another species of the same formidable fish. 

Bees, grubs, white ants, grassboppers, 
locusts, spiders, caterpillars, and even the 
chrysalis of the silkworm, are all eaten; 
and in the south of Europe the vineyard 
snail is in request. If rumor does not err, 
cockchaters delicately preserved in sugar 
are regarded as delicious sweetmeats in at 
least one highly civilized European coun 
try. 

By the way, the reader may be interest 
ed to hear how destructive the siege of 
Paris was to animal life. When every 
kind of comestible was at famine prices, 
and when nothing except man that had life 
was permitted to escape, the Parisians 
swept the streets and the zoological gardens 
clean. Twelve hundred dogs disappearea 
during the siege In & Manner unwonted in 
Paris; 3,000 cats also went the same way. 
Two bears vanished in the same fashicno, 
and tneir flesh Was compared to pork; 
65 000 horses, furnished a large supply of 
wholesome food in the terrible winter of 
1870-1. Three clephanw followed or pre- 
ceded, and were much commended, and 
with them went 1000 asses and 2 000 
mules. The last were said to be delicious, 
and far more delicate than beet; but let us 
remind the reader that those famous HBo- 
logna sausages which every one has heard 
so much about are in part made of the 
flesh of the ass. 


brains of bold, © 





~The better day the better deed. 
The table robs more than the thief. 
Homely people make the best triends. 
That is well spoken that is well taken. 
How hard it is to hide the sparks of na- 


ture. 

Tne truest jests sound worst in guilty 
ears, 

Most great 
slowly. 

Words are men’s daughter’s, but God’s 
sons are things. 

We are never as happy or unhappy as 
we think that we are, 

A departure from truth is hardly ever 
known to be a single one, 

Virtues need a double breastplate when 
they battle with Hunger, 

Our vices are like our naile—even as we 
cut tbem they grow again. 

The feeling of distrust is always the last 
which a great mind acquires, 

Procrastination is the kidnapper of souls 
and the recruiting officer of hell. 

We must not waste life in devising means 
It ls better to plan less and do more. 

Sure as night follows day, death treads 
in pleasure’s footsteps round the world. 

fo persecute the unfortunate is like 
throwing stones on one fallen into a well. 

If men will have no care for the future 
they will soonfhave sorrow for the pact. 
When you see some children you at once 


t the good sense of their parents 


works are accomplished 


ez 
t is seldom that we find out how great 


«8 } we are thrown upet bem 
One may be Detier than bis reputativa 


L never better than bis principies 





Femininities. 


Guod words cust nothiog bul are worth 
very mach, 


Srovalyo basa woman blackemith and 
a female undertaker, 


It is the way of the world unto this day 
to be merciless to mistakes. 


Silver ball earrings are pushing their 
brethren in cold for favoriteism, 


A lavorite style of hairpin wp is a hoop 
vf gold set with rubies or sapphires. 


Some one telia us that ‘‘corn is an em- 
blem of peace.*' How is itif one steps on it, 


A little shining chaff deludus feminine 
mature better thas any duil bandiul of solid grain. 


Eve was probably the only womaa who 
could justly claim that she hal ‘*nothing to wear,'’ 


It » girlies born in Octobe: she will be 
pretty and coquettish and devoted to attractive gar- 
niture. 


From a coufilence to an indiscretion 
there is only the distance between the ear and the 
tongue, 


An odd fancy in scaif-pivs is a green 
gold diminutive turtle with a row of small diamonds 
acrues ite back. 


Ic is not often that a woman has her head 
completely turned, but passing by another woman's 
new bonnet gives the head a good! twist. 


Queen Isabella of Spain, is said to be an 
accomplished musician, Not only isshe a good pl- 
anist and a clever violinist, but she composes as 
well, 


Policeman: ‘‘Do you have to take care oi 
the dog?’’ Nurse girl: ‘No; the missis says i'm too 
young aad iaeapericaced. | vaiy look after the chil- 
dreo.’* 


When you bay a new broom, select s 
dozen of the smoothest and largest spiinte, pull them 
out, and lay them away to use in testing cake wheo 
it is baked. 


A recent caller at the White House, a 
relation of Mrs. Harrison, caught that lady witha 
towel wrapped about her head and « large klichen 
aprou pinned to her walat, 


To eet the color in black or dark hosiery, 
calicoes, cambrics, etc., put a large tablespoontul 
of biack pepper into a pall of water, and let the ar- 
ticles lic in suak tor a couple of bourse. 


Ata recent social gathering in London 
the young I’rincesses Louise and’ Maud, of Wales, 
made themselves odious w mathetic eyes by wearing 
pink frocks with yellowish iawn coats. 


A young lady of 8 puthport puts the moa 
deliberate method of suicide on record. She walked 
inw the waterand satduwn. Aftera while she lay 
down, and the tide rose and carried her off 


Chewing gum puzzles the French news 
papers, They announce that the most elegant Amer- 
jean ladies, married and unmarried, have devcioped 
a singular passion for chewing India rubber, 


A salve that is good for all kinds of 
wounds, etc,, is made of «qual parts of yellow wax 
and sweet oll, Melt slowly, careiuily stirring, When 
cooling, stir in a smal! quantity of glycerine, 


‘What you want, Alice,’’ said the good 
deacon, with due solemnity, ‘*is a change of heart,'' 
**| think, deacon,'’ replied Alice with just the sem- 
blance of a biush, ‘‘that it is an exchange of 
bearts.’’ 


Ao QOnio peddier having fallen iil, bis 
17-year-old daughter mounted the cart and drove 
about the country forfthree weeks, Her sales ex- 
ceeded any that her father ever made ia the same 
leazth of time. 


We are told in a poem that ‘‘the hand 
that rocks the cradie is the hand that rules the 
world,’ Thisis, no doubt, a pretty sentiment; but 
the autbor ought to know that about 6 women vut of 
10 rock the cradie with their feet, 


We enall svon come Ww the female adorn- 
mentol a bangle through the nose, Vhat mysterious 
appendage has veen putin almost every other posi- 
tion, A fashionable Londun woman recently ap- 
peared witha silver bangle ‘‘twined round ber whole 
bust.’’ 


Good servants are found in those houes ? 


where there is a happy mixture of freedom and disci- 
pline, work and play, kin-iness and authority, where 
they are treated as of the same flesh and blood as 
their employers, and not ae animated machines for 
doing a certain amount of work, 


She asreed with him. ‘‘Don’t you 
think,*’ sald a youth, after working his vocal cords 
with intenee vigor beside the hotel piano, ‘that! 
ought to go on the stage?’’ ‘*Yes,'' replied Miss 
Pepperton, ;who doesn't like him very well any- 
bow, ‘‘lcertainiy do, There ts one that leaves for 
the station ‘ast an hour and a half trom now.'’ 


Who eaves up ‘or ® movth for a personal 
treat aud then shares it with the whole famliy’ Wo- 
man. Who turns deadly Ill at the sight of blood, yet 
stands recklessly In ite rain tn time of war or accl- 
dent? Woman. Who eate scraps forlunch that noble 
(7?) man have tid-bite for dinner’? Woman. She is a 
beroine in danger, a cowara when looting ander the 
bed. 

A French woman invented one of the 
most original methods of dealing with a .efracwry 
child ever revealed the public. She tastened on 
the hatof her 4-year-old daughter, who bad been 


naughty, a placard |ascribed with the words ‘*Ma- 
demoleelic isa thief aud a« ilar,’’ and waiked her 
through the streets. It took a policeman to rescue 
the lady from the mobbing of an indignant crowd, 


Would a well-bred girl, possessed of the 


slightest sensibility or senmee, divulge the fact tbat 
she bad Leen proposed lo by a man, and that she had 


refused bim. i have asked this question of several 
girls, aod siso of several married women, and, while 
their anewerse were varying, I am confident, trom 
what l know of jaracters, that the well-t i 
gir ; r ana ‘ b ” ‘ er nm the 
welg . retex “ ee whe a assce 
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FRasculinities, — 


The time to test friendship is in time of 
personal disgrace. 

To spoila wife, snub her in company. 
To spoil a husband, henpectk him. 

Bass calls his wife Phonograph because 
she tells everything that is told ber. 


Every man believes he could be elected 
President If the women were allowed to vote. 


To know how to bs silent is more d ffi 
cuit and more profitable than to know how to spean. 


There is a silver lining to every cloud. 
The man whocan'’t get credit is never worried by 
duns. 


A good many people know the value of 
adollar who do not realise the value of a huadred 
couts, 


A true prophet never tells what he feels 
in bis bones is going to happen until! after the event 
has happened, | 

Don't pin the ends of your scarf to your 
shirt bosom. Use a regular retainer, It is cheap 
and convenient. 


Don’t believe that nature ever intended 
the short-necked man to wear extreme heights in 
standing collars, 


It isa terrible moment in young lives 
when the closeness of love's bond has turned to the 
power of galling. 

Women detest a jealous man whom they 
do not love, but itangers them when a man they do 
love is not jealous, 


He is a wise boarder who spoaks fiat'er 
ingly of the boarding mistressin private, It is sure 
to come Ww her ears. 


The men who give the most good advice 
are asually those who have the most need four that 
which they give away. 


Among scarf pin novelties a variegated 
«cold acorn resting on a background formed vy two 
leaves is one of the most recent. 


A novel departure in link cuff buttons 
cousiste of two obelisks in enamel, with hierogly- 
phics represented by small rubies. 


Among the latest productions in silver 
match-safes is one of imitation strips of timber, on 
a base beside which stancie a bear erect. 


“Mamma, is Mr. Spoony a tailort’’ 
*“*Why, mo, Georgie; why do you ark?'’ ‘‘Well, I 
saw him measuring sister's waist with his arim las 
night.’** 


Stingy husband: ‘‘Here’s an item that 
says there's §60, 006,000 in colin at the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ucean,’' Bilnted wife: ‘'It ten't any 
harder to get at than your money.*’ 


The honeymoon is that part of married 
life when the bride spends her timein trying to find 
oat what her husband likes to eet, and he spends his 
time in trying to eat it after she has cooked it, 


A London medical man says; ‘13s care- 
fulin your dealings with horseradish. tt irritates 
the stomach far more than spice, and an overdose 
will bring on an unpleasant sensation for days." 


Georgia bas passed an anti cigarette law. 
Lawyers say it cannot be enforced, because its pro- 
visions are clearly unconstitutional, somehow ci- 
gareties do not agree with the constitutiva any- 
where. 


Oanvaseer: ‘‘I have here a work ——’’ 
Master of the house: ‘‘Il can't read.’' ‘‘Kut your 
chlldren——'' ‘'L have no children (triumphaaty). 
Nothing bute cat.’’ ‘*Well, you want something 
Ww throw at the cat.'' He wok it. 


“Teay, Mr. Gogglescope, what do you 
come to our house so often for?’’ UOoggieecope, pa- 
tronisingly: ‘‘Now, Tommy, you must ask your els- 
ter Ciara that. When she comes in, just ask her.*’ 
**Well, I did, and she said she'd be blest if she 
&knew,’' 


H.s usual capacity. Popinjoy: “I un- 
derstand that Bigeby, although ovot a member, was 
present at your club banquet the other nightr’’ 
Blovudgood: ‘*Yes, that's a jfact.’' ‘‘In what'capa- 
city, if [ may ask?’’ ‘Oh, bis usual capacity —atuut 
nine quarts,’ 





Few persons, if any, now living, wil! 
again dates ducumeni without using a‘’y.'" It now 
stands on the extreme right—isev, Next year it wiil 
take second place—- 194), where it will remaia teu 
years. It will then move into third place—ivn, and 
there will rest a century. 


A useless expense. Cheerful frien’: 
**Well, you're all ready to start—aggage checked, 
insurance tickets bought, and all that, if you're 
killed, old boy, you'll get $5,000 you xnow.'’ Travy- 
eler, gloomily: ‘tuff and nonsense! No such tuck 
for me, I'll go through all right,** 


Wheo Lucy Whittaker, colored, of Vicks 
burg, died lately, she sald she would haunt Frank 
Jones, a recreant lover of hers, ail his life. tHe bas 
appealed to the courte foran injunction to restrain 
her from going Into the haunting business, but the 
Judge is inclined to regard the case as beyond bis 
jurtediction. 


Bobbing young wile, carrying on her 
share of the first quarrel: ‘*1 think you are just the 
—the m—-m~mearest man in the wurid.'’’ Young 
husveaod, with a wider knowledge of maue\ui 
‘That's all you Know about It, Winifred. I « ! 
be a biamed sight meaner than I am without break- 
ing the record,*’ 


The renewa! of college labor. 
sor of Geology: ‘*‘ Gentlemen, at the c! 
spring term | asked you to report wl me, vid 
ally, any object of extraordinary iaterest y might 
meetio your respective outings. Mr 
may begio.'* Jones, ‘Vi: ‘‘Please, sir, wu had 
yellow hair, biue eyes and a tallor-made « 
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me of the 


A very sad occasion Mr. B 
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Recent Book Jssues. 

*Oliqaot,”’ a orlep, aploy, love and racing 
rowance is jast publisned by T. B. Peter- 
son A Brotvere, tuis olty. Price 25 cen's. 

A volume as useful and entertaining as 
it is bandsomely gottenup is ‘Living 
loaders of the World,’ It comprises 
iuomt interesting and valaable biographies 
of the men aud women of greatcet lafluence 
to-day io ail c-untries, professions end 
ranke of ilfe. Tile includes sings, queens, 
Sip omata, siavamen, Inventors, sutbors, 
Millionaires sclentiau, preachers, eto All 
of thew biographies © the extent of pesrly 
one hundred ave veen prepared py lead. 
Ing writers acd suthora ucu ae Gon. Low 
Wallace, Ja:oos Parton, the iate Hon,b 8 
Cox, Jose! Coanuler Herria and otners, 
Every sketch contains, besides portraits — 
many of neu: tu steel—from one to five 
e:oyant iliueirations —sou etimes in colors— 
peariog OD tue ile and achievements o! 
the weurject. Altogether the Look ia 6 
perfec. eusury of information and beauty, 
Ita mechanical finish and taste vieing with 
the toterest of its contente In one large 
ogavo vorule, printed on stiff piper, and 
bound to green and goid, Pavuiisned by 
Huboant Brow, Puila, 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 

“i unoOd's Views on Art and Artists,” 
belug notes of conversationataken by Mme, 
fe Bovet, opens tue O tober Kelechhie Mag- 
azine Csanon Farrer, upde,. tue needa ul 
tue Netueor World,” s.odiles low jile ip 
I,naon, KK. SS, Courtney om ributes a 
very intereming skeen of Koger Bacon, 
and a practical article by Dr, Behrend is 
“Too Diseases Caught trom Batener's 
Mat.” Peiuetpal D naldson writes about 
tue *Postion of Wowen Among tne 
Karly Unrisuans,”’ Severe: other import- 
aut papers, Notion, poems, @te., W.ls De 
touad ta thie nuaver, formiog toe creain 
of ourrent foréigu titerature, $5 @ year, 
MR Pelon, publisher, 25 Boud ateet, 
New York. 

The New L’ngland Magazine tor October 
iia oly a. Gude iia Nuuidber, Aldert 
? Marois, the retiring P.esiaent of the 
Nauonal FE tucations! Ass .clasion, couurib 
ules an article on Lhe history prospecu of 
the Assoctation; W. A. Mowry writes on 
Or. Harris aud toe Kuresau of K.iucasion; 
A. EK. Winship ias@ brief articie on Hin 
tory, aud there is # long and tally lilus- 
trated articloon the EF tucational ineiitu 
tiunos of Nasuvillie, Nashville receives 
furtuer nous in a general article on the 
history and new lifeof the ety, by Hon, 
A.S Ovlyar, Tole article is also riohiy 
llustrawd. There is a faoely illastrated 
articie, ‘Vr. Hoimes at Kour-soore,’’ by 
Georges Wilis Cooke, and en article on 
“Der. Holmes’ Piyrias Poems’ Prot. 
Hoamer's story, “The Hauated Beli,’ te 
ooutlnued, 4nd (here are two snort stories 
Among tne o her papers, are 'Tarry wt 
tionme Travel,”"’ by KM Kh, Hale; a brief 
artice vu Jodbu Boyle O'Reilly, with por- 
trait, and #® long 4nd thorough one on Par- 
nei, oy Win © arke, of Lamdon, wih 
portrall ‘The inamoer ts «tractive and 
Invilinge Pablishet at 36 Bromfield 
Bireot, bb wton, Mane, 

—_— oa OO 

Or ExJoyMeENT —With ditterent minds 
and feelius, owjosyment differs, The just 
Man deiigh.g in GOing Wheat Is rigot snd 
ecoording to resson and bis convictions, A 
kind soan feela a pride and enrj>yment tn 
speaking and actiag 0 wake oLoere cheer- 
ful and Lappy. He bas no rancor ip his 
heart, no disquietude in bis miad which 
would jvad bia to be bareb in thought or 
expression, He does yood for goodness 
Keune, forthe pleasure it gives bim, The 
wis man is cautious aud pradent. His 
passions ar@ never arged by Pape 
gains but whalare ennovuitng and elevat- 
ing. To ‘im knowledge te viriua, know- 
ledge is hep ines, Knowledge ls power, 

To ba juataud kind and wise; 
‘There svitd enjoyment lies, 
Bul what satisfaction cwnustit be to bim 


Who tas bappily mingled tn his oatare tne 
soul's calon sunshine, toe heartient joy 
where goo toess is Joined to greavness, aad 
the one isin contin aous action and fellow. 
fou p wii the ober, 


Ine great Kimuod Burke possessed the 
maniy aud generous qualities for buman- 
lily in » i@warkable degree, He always 
bed 4 tower for pity and a hand Open as da 
t meitiag chacny. His nature is welt 
filusirated by Cie Ooeasion in a sireet of 
Lougbiin,.o ireiaud, wiere he found a 
gevup of ragged urchins tntent on seeing a 
so0wW. Souie [riends came up and proposed 
to #hare (he Goat, 

“No, po," be sald, “this pleasure must 
be ali wy own, for l shail probavly never 
again nave lhe opportunity of maklug #0 
eu Y Colngs Lappy at Bo liltle coat,” 

He wrote to mis son Richarc: “Always 
preserve ahabitof giving, Dut still with 
diwore.ion, However little, aga habit not to 
pe .oet ad lL, a. Ww. 

--- — «~<a 

“You arelettiog your bearu grow again?” 
“Y avid fellow, You see, iny wife can’t 
endure # fuci beard for ne because it ia #80 
devuevely unbecoming. Her birthday is in 
six weeks, and noihiug will please ber so 
much for & present es lo have ine have my 
beard shaved ofl, and Luat cosa me Ouiy 15 
oon te—the Cheapest aay | oan get out of ly, 
you see. 1 doh every year,’’ 

— — a 


More ia aco vip is} ed by dolog each day's 
work fa thfully toan by crowding two days 
rk inwo : 
i * a 

ne THROA = & elleve y i 
a EX pect an an remedy for 
on ial and P’ulwonary disordera. 








| Heautny ArretitKs.—In a Maine 
company recently tne conversation turned 
to gastronomical feats and achievements in 
the art of stuffing. 

When the young lady who had eaten six 
bananas at one sitting, and the young 
man who bad boasted o/ having topped of! 
a dinner with a whoie minoe pie, bad told 
their stories, a demure maiden modesty 
related an incident in the bietory of her 
family that coupletely discocraged al! her 
rivals, 

“One Fourth of July,” said she, ‘my 
mother and a friend wisbed to make an 
exoarsion up river, and as they proposed 
to start very early in the morning and be 
qeee all day, my mother preparea a large 

asket of food for them the right before. 
In the botwom of the basket she pieced a 
thick stratum of delectable articies to rep 
resent supper; on thie she piaced another 
layer for their dinner; and at the top of the 
basket, where it would be first accessible, 
sbe pula hearty breakfast. Being well ac- 
quainted with the capacity of the boys, she 
made an unususily lerge allowance for 
each of the three meals. 

“Wels, the boys set out fortheir excursion 
at4 o’c.ock ig the morning. Their boat 
had gone far up the riverwhen the rain ve. 
gan to come down, jhe went ashore to 
waltawhile and ate their breakfast. The 
rain waa etiil failing when they had fin‘eh- 
ed this share of their supplies, and eo they 
immetiately ate the next layer—tueir din- 
ner, Still they were hungry and atill it 
was raining. They had nothing else to do 
but to devuur the remainiog contents of the 
basket, aud so they ate their supper, 

“It was then evident that the weatLer 
wouldn’t clear, 80 they jamped in their 
boat and came back bome-—and touk break - 
fast with the rest of us!’’ 

TT em 

Aw OLD Kissing Game —“l found a 
custom up «at Soepueristoan, Wos. Vir- 
ginia, where 1 spent wy vacation,” sald a 
gentleman yesterday, ‘whicu was # nov 
ity. The people bave what they call 
‘soups.’ A ‘soup’ is a sort of out door pic- 
nic. Kach person invited brings a dressed 
chicken. Tue bost provides the vegetables, 
The chickens and vegetables are put into 
ouge ketties, holding tenortwenty gallons, 
and ovoked over open fires for several 
poure until the combination ts reduced al 
most toa jelly. Pepper and other season. 
ing @re introduced. The — folks stir 
the soup with long-bandled tron spoons, 
walking around the kettle as they sir. 
When «a giri'e spoon clicks against the 
spoon of a young wan he js bound to catch 
snd kisa her, As you can imagine, there 
‘re a good wany lively scriimmagés around 

he kettle, When the soup is done it is 
adeled out into plates and eaten and is da 
licious, The custom isan old one, and | 
vas unable to find its origin. A company 
f Stonewall Jackson’s co.amand was re 
cruited arounu Suepherdetown and it atill 
keeps up the orgeaizition. It lias a re 
union every year and celebrates the occa- 
sion with a grand ‘soup.’ A ‘soup’ of that 
company to be properly guileu up shouid 
be made of stolen cbhickevs, but the vut- 
erann bave had to give up foraging since 
the war, and now make a compromise 
with necessity by goug around in tquads 
and robbing each Otner’s ben rooms wy A 
prearranged understanding.’’ 

i a —_ 

A SCRAP OF PareR —**i arn physician,”’ 
writes a Ourreepondent of a New York pa- 
per, “and not many days ago | was ocaileu 
to see @ young iady in W.st Nineteenth 
street whose malady seemed rather of tie 
mind than of the body, I saw at a giance 
that here was # bopeiess: case and my 
prognosia was verifi.d a few days after- 
wards. By « strange accident 1 got told 
of a ecrap of paperwbich lay on the tabie 
at her side. In a delicste f.minine haud 
wae written: 

“'The docver says 1 am very, vory sick, 
bat Oh, God, dear God, I canuot believe 
{ wili be taken out of the world with 
never a chance to set mysel! right as much 
asin youreyesa, If I ahouid—.’ 

“Does not this tell ite own tele? Some 
poor heart wronged, crushed, dying in its 
»Xtle, pleading for iife--not for ite gaity, 
ite bappiness, its pleasures, but only that 
it Might be jastified in the eyes of men, 
The world is fall of injustice, outrage 
and wrong, and these littie episodes, 
c mimon to every physician's expsriences, 
daily unoover a i tile corner in sowe vark 
tragedy of which death is the epilogue. 
i cannot understand why the bad should 
prey upon the good; God alone knows,”’ 

a 8 ee 


MEN without decision of character have 
an indescribable aversion to say “Nv”' 
They can tbink “No’’—sometimes wuen 
1% would be more creditable to their 
courtesy and benevolence to think ‘‘Yea’’ 
—bvut they dislige to utter the bold word 
that represents their thoughis, They pre- 
fer to wisiead and deceive. These bland 
and considerate peopie are often spoken 
ol as oe ee But is it gen- 
tlemanly eep a man in suspenee for 
daye, and perhaps weeks, merely because 
you do not choose to put him out of it 
by a straightforward declaration? Ee is 
only a gentieman who treate bis fellow- 
men tu a manly straightforward way. 

————S-- - = S————___-——_ 

Man OF FaMI Ly —"Tvat burglar alarm 
fea ,rand success; wouldn't part with it 
jor a mint of money. It went off at | 
o’clock this morning.”’ Dealer—“Kuf Dia 
yoa catch a burglar trying to get fu?” 
‘No, but I caught my aaughter’s young 
men trying to get out.” 





—— a 
IT requires but a trial w convince ever 
} one that Salvation Ol) will care all pain 
| ota, 


~~. 





LATEST ;GRANDEST PREMIUM! 


' 





Kzer Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup at home, | 


s| Thousands take it. Price 25 centwa bottie, 


MOST COSTLY PAINTING IN THE WORLD. 


THE PRESENT OWNER PAID OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS FOR THE FAMOUS PAINTING ENTITLED 
‘CHRIST BEFORE PILATE,” 


The intense interest shown by ali classes in this great painting induced i 
l\ishers to spend thousands of doliars to secure an accurate copy, IN THE 
ORIGINAL COLORS, of this Wonderfal Work of Art. The artistes and 
engravers in this country were engaged to make a faithful Oleograph copy of 
this magnificent peng. and the highly artistic and very beautiful picture which 
they have prouuced ts highly praised by all who see it. 


We are now prepared to send, postpaid, a copy of 


THIS GRAND PICTURE FREE T0 


EVERY NEW 8U BSCRIBER WHO SENDS $2 00 FOR ONE YEAR'S SUB. 
SCRIPTION TO “THE SATURDAY EVENING POST,” OR TO ANY ONE 
NOW ON OUR LIST WHO REMITS US $200 FOR THE EXTENSION 
OF THEIR PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION ONE YEAR, 








Millions of people, in thia country and Europe, have travelled many miles 
and paid an admission fee to get a view of tue remarkable painting, “CHRIST 
BEFORE PILATE,” and it has been the topic of conversation in hundreds of 
thousands of homes for many months, It is pronounced by critics to be the moat 
notable picture ever brought to America, a nasterpiece, truly grand and wonder- 
ful as a work of art beyond the power of Janguage to describe, and wortb a thou- 
sand sermons as a moral lesson. Ail the Colors in the O-igina! Painting are 
taithfully reproduced in our picture, Months of patient, earnest labor were 
required to engrave the stones and produce such a picture as we furnish, yet 
the artists were instructed to be faithful and give the finest possible result, 
regardless of expense, and they knew fall well a common-piace picture would 
not be acoepted, therefore the artists have made a picture that is accurate and 
faithful in every detail, and bave furnished an oleograph picture equal in Size 
and Artistic Merit to pictures solid in stores for $10 00 each. 


THE PICTURE IS 21 by 28 INCHES, sufficient in size to allow ample 
scope for the display of the salieut features of faces and forms, while the varied 
ex pressions of bace, fear, curiosity, compassion and reverence of those assembled 
are shown witb a startling fidelity. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PAINTING.—The scene chosen for the painting 
is the ‘(J udgiment Hali’’ in the palace of Pilate, and the hour “early in the morn- 
ing.”’ Around the Governor the privsts sre gathered, and the high-priest, Caia- 
poas, is accusing Christ and demanuing bis ueath. The proud and furious bigot 
i6 ail alive wito excitement. Thereis a majesty about his , the consciousness 
of power in his look and gesture, and sometaiug of dignity in the superb audacity 
with which be draws Pilate’s attention to the execrations of the mob (who are 
crying out “Crucify him!’’), as expressive of tue national will which .he Gov- 
ernor is bound to respect, at the same time insinuating that to let this man go 
wiil be treason to Caesar, as well as a violation of the Jewish law which demands 
the prisoner’s deatu tor ‘making himee!{ the Son of God.’’ Pilate is yielding to 
the clamor, while his conscience, aided by his wife’s message, warning him not 
to condemn that righteous man, is protesting in tones which make him tremble, 
The central figure, and the most impressive of all, is Christ bimself, clad in 
white, with flowing hair and pound wrists. He stands alone in the simple 
majescy of bis own personality, without sign or symbol, save his individual 
xreatness, A heavenly submission is on his face. ever before in any painting 
of the Messiah has anything of his personality in pose or figure been seen. Tne 
face has been that of Jesus, the forin that of other men; but here the figure ie of 
Obriat himself, Other leading figures are represented by the pruud and confident 
Pharisee, the baugoty and contemptuous Scribe, the Roman soldier, of splendid 
physique; and the ruffian leaders of the mob, as they join in the cruel ory, “Cra- 
cify hin!’ To one side is one of the daugbters of Jerusalem, holding up her 
child to see him whose blessing has forever consecrated childhood. in the outer 
court the multitude is waiting for Piiate’s decision, 


A FEW UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS FROM PERSONS WHO 
HAVE RECEIVED THE PICTURE: 
EvBaA, N. Y., April 29, 1889, 
I have just received my picture, 
“Christ Bofore Pilate.” Piease accept 
my thanks for such a splendid copy of 


MUSKEGON, MIog., July 10 1889 

I received your piciure, “Christ Ke- 
fore Pilate,’’ and thank you a thousand 
times for having sent me such a beau- 
the original picture, which | paid to | tifu! picture, ould not part with it 
cet a view of at the Internatioual | for $2000 if I did not know where I 
fair at Buffalo, last fall. 1t is far be- | coulu obialn another, 1 shali give it 
yond my expectations. I have another | the best place in our parlor. 
copy puolished by another firm, but it | CHas A. LINDSTREM,. 
18 nO’ &® comparison with yours. | | _ 
would not take $1000 fer it if I could WASHINGTON, D. C., Mar. 30 1889. 
not get another, M. F, Foun, I saw the painting, “Christ Before Pi- 
; — | Jate,” in St, Paci, and can testify that 
Tw ENTY MILE STAND, O., Mar, 22,'89 | the picture sent me is a perfect fac si- 

foo pietare, “Cnris, Before Piate,’’ | mile in every particular, eepscially in 








caine yesterday and I am deéiigbted | the coloring. I consider it an art treas- 
with it, 1 saw the original painting in| ure, and in view of the great value 
Cinctunati last fall and think it a true | of the original, it certainly is. 

copy. Mrs L, E, Soorr. Marky A, DENISON, 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFAOTION or will refund the money to any 
One who 18 in the least dissatisfied, if the picture is returned in good order, 


Remember, that only §2 00 secures a Ten Dollar Picture and also THE NaAT- 
URDAY EVENING Post one year. 


Address all orders to 


The Saturday Evening Post, 


(26 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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Humorous, 








THE REASON WHY. 





He stood on his bead by the wild seashore, 
And danced on his hands a jig; 

In all his emotions, as never before, 
A wildly hilarious grig. 


And why? In that ship just crossing the bay 
His mother-tn-law has sailed 

For a tropical country far away, 
Where tigers and fevers prevailed. 


Ub! now he might hope for a peaceful life, 
And even be happy yet, 

Though owning no end of neuralgic wife, 
And up to hie collar in debt, 


He bad borne the old lady through thick and thin, 
And she lectured him out of breath; 

And now, as he looked at the ship she was in, 
He howled for her violent death, 


He watched as the good ship cut the sea, 
And bumpisbly up and downed, 

And thought If already she qualmish migh: be, 
He'd consider bis happiness crowned, 


He watched till beneath the horizon's edge 
The ship was passing from view; 

Aud he sprang tothe top of a rocky ledge, 
And pranced iike a kangaroo, 


He watched till the vessel became a speck 
That was lost in the wandering sea, 

And then, at the risk of breaking his neck, 
rurned somersaults home to tea, 


—U. N. None, 





All the year round—This globe of ours. 
Young poet: ‘‘Now, to tell the truth, | 


don’t think this poem of mine can be improved on.'’ 
Friend; ‘‘ls it as bad as that?’’ 


‘Well, doctor, how did you enjoy your 
African journey? How did you like the savages?’’ 
‘Ob, they are very kind-hearted people; they 
wanted to keep me there for dinner,’’ 


Watermelon seeds were found in an 
Egyptian tomb that was 3000 years old. There was 
no doubt about their being watermelon seeds, be- 
cause the mummy was ail doubled up. 


Small son: ‘‘Pa, what is a bachelor?’ 
Henpecked parent: ‘‘A bachelor is a man who has 
resisted all endeavors on the part of woman to ren- 
der his life miserable through marriage.’’ 


Badger, mad and excited: ‘Say, your 
dog ate up seven of my hens fast night. What are 
you going to do about it?’? McGall: ‘* Well, if it 
don’t make the dog sick I won't do anything about 
iu? 


Genial host: ‘‘Pathrick, me bhoy, you’ ve 
had quite enough to dbrink. Take me advoice. 
When ye gettothe top of the street ye’ll see two 


cabe; take the first, because, begorra, there's only 
one,’’ 


Brown: ‘‘Vhose were miserably smal) 
potatoes yousentup. You told me that many of 
them would weigha pound,.’’ Jinks: **Yes; but | 
didn’t say how many it would require to weigh a 
pound,’’ 


Mrs. Sadface, to Tommy, who had etolen 
& jar of preserves: **My boy, I know you are sorry, 
I see itin your face,** Tommy, meditatively: ‘Yes, 
mamma, lam, There was a bigger jar on the shelf 
that I couldn't reach,*’ 


Guest: ‘‘Here, waiter, this coffee tastes 
of soap.’’ Waiter, reassuringly: ‘‘Oh, there’s no 
soap in the coftee, sir; must have been some sticking 
inthecup, We’s mighty particular to get the dishes 
clean in this hotel, .str,’’ 


Firat boy: ‘‘Was any of your folks hurt 
in the war?’? Second boy: ‘‘ Yes, My uncle was 
knocked down by an explosion of an ammunition 
wagon.’’ F, B.: ‘*That’s nothing! My father was 
shot twice in his horse!’* 


Traveler, trom Kentucky: ‘Madam, ‘can 

I geta drink here?’ Lady of the house; ‘Certainly, 

- there's the well,’’ Traveler, with acourtly gesture: 

‘Madam, you misunderstand me. I don’t wish to 
Wash my hands; I wanta drink.’’ 


The last issue ot ‘“The Medical Review’’ 
Promises a future article on ‘‘What to Vo when 
Stung by a Hormet.’’ We don’t believe any one wii! 
wait with bated breath for that article. We have al! 
been there, The thing to do its to Jump two feet 
high and yell for the police, 


‘How much do you gin’rally git for a 
job like this??* asked a rural bridegroom of the min- 
ister who married him, ‘*The law allows me a do'- 
lar.’* **Well, great Scott, man, here's your dollar. 
I don't wanter to go to law ‘bout it! Keckon 1'1! 
have trouble enough now, anyhow!’’ 


Sobbing young wite, carrying on her 
share of the first quarrel: ‘‘L think you are just the 
—the m—m—meanest man in the world.’’ Young 
husband, with a wider knowledge of mankind: 
*““Phat’s all you know about it, Wintfred. I could 
be abiamed sight meaner than I am without break- 
ing the record,*? 


Mrs. Briske: ‘Johnny, did the doctor 
call while l wasout?’’ Little Johnny, stepping his 
play: ‘*Yes’m, He felt my pulse an’ looked at my 
tongue, and shook his head and said it was a serious 
case, and leftthis prescription and said he would 
call again before night.’? Mrs. Briske: **Gracious 


— it wasn’t youl sent for him to see; it was the 
baby.?? 


Yeilowly: ‘‘We were speaking of White 
the other day, and I said 1 thought him to bea very 
Intelligent man.’ Brownly: ‘*You spoke in fun, of 
course.’ ‘Certainly not; I was in dead earnest.’’ 

Why, man, he’s as dumb as an oyster in compsny. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POS! 
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bb bever hear him talk, Where does he show bis 
“ee **He shows it by keeping his mouth 
but’? 

, 

Visitor: ‘‘The boys do be tellin” me that 
“innis is sick abed, Is he any better, I dunnor*’ 
“aay of house ican’t say just yit ez see he 
, roighten me by bidin’ ander my bed 
, © a Durgiar, an’ he’s iyin petairs w 
“ 29 ©e a wo doctors atryin’ te take 

how waésil Ww know B15 


8 body But 





In BLack aND Wurix.—It ts always 
aiMcult to make people appreciate 
the fact, which is ocertainiy a fact, 
that things said in the bieck and white 
forcetulness and permanence of a letter 
are far more effective than they would have 
been if they had been spoken. The writer 
meant them justashe would have meant 
them had he eaid them, and he does not in 
the least reflect that by the loss of aceen', 
look, and gesture, the thing he writes may 
be widely different from the thing he woaid 
have said, 

There have been countiess quarrels en. 
gendered by things written in all inn - 
cense, and which would have had no such 
effect had they been delivered by the liv- 
ing voice, 

People vent their petulance in word, and 
easily correct the impression by following 
it with a smilie of apology, a glance tha 
softens, or a word which modifies, Al! 
these things are, of course, wanting in the 
case Of a letter, The words tell for their 
worst, and in the absence of the writer 
there is nothing to moderate the avnoy 
ance to which they give rise, 








HAPPINEss —It isa very plain and ele- 
mentary truth, that the life, the fortun« 
and the happiness of every one of us, ani: 
more or leas of those who are connecte | 
with us, do depend upon our knowing 
something of the rales of a game infinitely 
more difficult and complicated than cbe-s. 
The chess board is the world, the piec-e 
are the pbenomena of the universe, tie 
rules of the game are what we oall the laws 
of nature, The player on the other side i 
bidden from ue. We know that his play 
is always fair, just and patient. But als. 
we know to our cost that he never ovr 
looks a mistake or makes the smaliest al 
lowanee for ignorance, To the man who 
plays well tne bighest stakes are paid with 
that sort of overflowing generosity witb 
which the strong show a delight in 
strength. And one who plays ill is check - 
mated, without haste, but without remorse. 





Ome person in each locality can carn 
agood sized bag of gold at work for us 
toring the next few mouths Some earn 
4) « day and upwards,end ali get 
qcrand wages No one can fail who foi 
lows our directions Allisnew, plein 
andeasy Experience not pecessary 
BC aptal not required, we start you 
Z ex, young orold Youran 
ive at home, giving work all your 
tame or spare ime only Une perso 
wa has earned §Mit) dumng past few 
months you can do aswell Neo 
room to expla here Full parti 
ulage ead information mailed mutt 
to those whe wre us at once. Better not delay if you want work at 
which you wilt be sure of earning «large sum of money every 
month STINSON & CO.,, Box 5@@, Posrianp, Mains. 


DOLLARD & CO., 
1223 
Roy ~ 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VER- 
TILATING WIG amd ELASTIC BAND 
FroUPrEEsS. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen Ww 
measure thelr own with accuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCHES. 




















No.1, The round of the INCHRBS. 
head, No. 1. From forehead back 
o. 2. From forehead as far as bald. 
over the headto neck, | No. 2 Over forehead as 
No, 8 From ear Wo ear far 


as required, 

» No, 8. Over the crown of 

No. 4 From ear to ear e head, 
round the forehea¢c 

They have always ready forsale a splendid Btock of 

Genie’ Wigs, age — gong Ww Hal 

frizettes, — etc., bead 

tured, and as p as an 

Union, Letters from any of the world will re 

ceive attention. 





Dollard’s Herbanium Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Datags eine the ne fifty years, and ite merits 
are such that, while it bas never yet been advertised, 
the defuaad for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Delliard’s enerative Cream, 1o be 
used in conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair is natarally dry and needs an oil, 

Mrs, Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs Pollard 
& Uo.. to send hera pottle of their Herbanium Kx- 
tract for the Hair, Mrs, Gorter bas triea in vain Ww 
obtain apyining equal to it as a dressing fur the 

in England. 
sad MES, EDMONDSON GORTER, 
Uak Lodge Sperpe. 
Nov. B, °88. Norwich, Norfoik, Englaad, 
NAVY PAY OFFICB, PHILADELPHIA. 

Ibave used ‘‘Dollard’s Hervbaniam —aisan, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was pas Seeeee, and has been 
kept by it ,h4 Tiesoun = and strength. It 

best v used, 
—_ 4) 'W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
To MRS, RICHARD DOLLARD, 122 Chestnut st., Phila. 

i have frequenuly, during ® namber of years, used 
the **Dollard’s Herbantum tract,’’ and I do not 
know of any which equaisit ass pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the heir. , 

Vv respectfully, 
BKONAKL MYEKS, 
Ex-Member of Congress, 5th District. 

I have used constantly for more than twenty-five 

ears, *‘Dollard's Herbanium,'' jor removing dan- 
druff and dressing my hair, also tor the relief of ner- 
yous es. I have found ita delightful articie 
tor the tollet, and a ri gd er Ny Sana virtues 
: would not be withou ° 
claimed fur tt, } woul) (4 ms B, CHANDLER, 

aez°~ cae No, 36 Chestnut Street. 
ils for sale, wholesaie and retail 

Prepy . 
and apad left ally by 


fom IOLLARD & @®, 
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THOMAS M 


BADGE 


“| For Social. Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 


All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, do. 
We make GOLD FINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 


. or special na, at 
5 very reasonable prices. 
We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Urgaaisations, and for Bails and Kacersion pur- 


which are noted for their Ane execution. 
tf this Paper is mentioned we will send tliustra- 


menses whatever kind you wish to see on applica 
on. 


H.G. OESTERLE &CO, 


No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


CARPETINGS. 


989 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tenth, 


north 


aide. 


“The Handy Binder.” 




















Very nearly, If not quite allof our readers, would Itke to 


preserve their copies of Tus Post 
neatly and effectively. 


if &t could be done qeatly 


lite sige makes (tb specially adapter 


for convenient and tastetal nding, #0 thal by the pruper 
neans, itcan be made a neat volume tor future reference vr 
preservation, and at the same Lime an attractive and pretty 


ornament for the centre table. 
Post Bropoees to furnieb in offerin 
the ‘NEW HANDY HIN DES. 
which are uugt ee 
articles of the kind ever prodpoed 
‘ Tue BINDEK is made especially 
Obe cop 
pote Se ng the pa 

‘HE BINDER works 60 simply that 


This means oft binding Tus 


Ko ite subscribers one uf 
, 


.'' pow so popular, aud 
Mouably the most perfect aud handsume - 


‘for Tus Post; contains 


or the series of a year with equal security, thue 
r thoroughly from joes, soliiug or injury. 


it ie the task of only @ 


winute to insert the paper, when by cutting the edges tt hae 


all the comfort and conveniences 


of reading and handling 


possessed by Lue Lest bound book, THE BINDEK, apart from 
ite usefuiness io this respect, is also a handsome piece of 


turaiture, Lt ie made of embossed 
and tastefully oroamented In 


imitation leather, neatly 


it with the thie ‘MATURDAY 


EVENING POsT'' in bright gold lettering across the centre of 


oulslde pase, 


It makes an article of beauty In itself, and of 


vaine as @ handy receptacle tot THe PosT, that only needs 
be seen by our eubscrivers to be fully appreciated, 


This HANDY KINDER will be sent, all 


Postage paid, on 


receipt of 75 cents, or [ree asa premium Ww aay of our pre- 


scot subscrivers who send us the n 
and ¢2 00, 
Address 


TME SATURDAY EV 


ame of a new subscriber 


ENING PONT, 


736 Neanmsom S., Philadciphia, Pa 


O PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a lupe, clther ‘lp the head,’’ as it le called,’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 


can play it WITHOUT ANY 
MENT. 


PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE 
In fact it may be the fret time they have ever seen a plane or organ, yet If they know 


INSTRU- 


so much as \ whistle or hum » tane—eay **Way Down on the Swanee Hiver,’’ tor instance they 


can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with gov 
sistance of this GUIDE, 
in diferent keys. Thus the player has the full effect 


power of making correct and harmonious chords in aceompaniments. 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. 


i effect, on the plano or orgau, will tle ae 


THK GUIDK shuws how the tunes are to be played with both hande an 


of the bassand treble cleta, together with th 
It most be plainly under- 
It will do nothing 


of the kind, What itcando, do well and WITHUUT FAIL ls  enabie anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or aire, without ever having opened a wits 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, @ balf-note or a 


quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat, The Guide ts placed 


ou the inetrument, and the player, withon: 


reference to anything but what he ls shown by it todo, can inatew moments play the plece a« 
curately and without the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 


of study, it will be of incalculable assistance wo the player by 


own instrucwors. By giving the student the power u 


‘‘war’’ and all others who are thoi: 
» play IMMEDIATELY twelve lunes oi hy 


ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomes te 


the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touck of the keys. 


Lice with the Guire, It will be easy Ww pick out, almos 
player, any alr or tone that may be heard or known, 
The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how Ww read 


Bo, afler a very Uttie prac. 
twith the skill and rapidity of the traine! 


the common sheet music. Mut it wili ac 


hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how learn a number of tunes without 


EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. 
tune -say ‘The Hweet Bye and Bye’ 
many who would like to be able to dothis, for their o 
we commend The Guide as BUUND TU DO for them 


ean play it, after a few attempts, quite 


Achild If Itean say ite A, BR, C'sand know 

There are 
wnand the amusemputol others, and te. 
ALL WEBAY. Ite cheapores aod unesy)- 


well. 


ness, moreover, would make iLa very good present Ww give & person, Whetber young oroll a 
Chrietinas Almost every bome in the land hasa planv, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom tore 
than one of the family can play, With this Guide in the house everybody can make more oF ieee 


good use of their instruments. 


The Guide will be sent any address, ali postage paid, om receipt of FIFTY CKN Ts 


age stamps, 2’s, taken.) For Ten Cents extra & music 


pupular songs, will be sent with The Guide. 


(Post 
book, containing the words aa: wus c for io 


Address 


THE CUIDE MUSIC CO,, 


726 SANSOM ST.., 


PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

Autumn atyles, of dark woollen dresses, 
will carry well on to the winter. With 
these some are wearing the stif linen 
sbirt, white or colored, the shirt being 
worn beneath s short, open, loose-fronted 
jecket or caseqae of the same material as 
the skirt. 

The sbirts are those which ladies have 
been wearing for lawn tennis and riding 
throughout the summer, 

French ladies, however, always wear s 
broad belt with the shirt, specially a belt 
of crocodile leather, with three straps 
and buckles, Atthe neck is an ordinary 
man’s cravat. 

Dresses of nevyy-biue foulard with white 
epo's are taking # new lease of /ife for 
the autamn. They exist in almost %0o 
great a number. 

One model is trimmed with white em- 
broidery. The full skirt is cut with three 
rows of white insertion. 

The corsage is something of a Norfolk 
Jscket in shape, gauged at neck and waist, 
aod fastened with straps of foalard secured 
by aunureery pin in gold. At the neck isa 
large Anne of Austria collar in white em- 
broidery. 

Toose collars, with or without cuffs to 
matoh, are in great favor with young 
ladies, to brighten on sunny days the 
darkness of their autumnal dresses, They 
are exceedingly pretty also for indoor 
wear on woolien, silken, or velveteen 
dresses, 

Travelling dresses are almost exclusive. 
ly ocoupying the attention of couturieres 
at tne present moment. The redingote 
reigns supreme, made of mohair, tweed, 
cloths of all kinds, 

A favorite atyie, however, bas a totally 
plain skirt, aimost as pisin as a riding- 
bebitin frontand at the sides, the beck, 
witnout cushion or steel, being pleated in 
two large box pleata, The corsage is tight 
and plain, tne fronts double-preasted, 
oroseed or buttloning down the centre, 

This dress ie wora with or without a 
tripe pelerine of the same cloth. The 
dress is severe, but it is ladylixe, end the 
dress of all others for travelling. Tne skirt 
la short enough to need no bolding up, 
and beyond this it is as durabie and im- 
pervious a4 a waterproof, 

The oxtreme piainness of skirts is ao 
sort of aneasiness to those who cannot 
boast of the neceseary sliiuiness, and these 
preserve # oertalu amount of drapery, 
ws iittle steel at the back or «a sinali 
cushion, 

But the preferred style ina atreight EKm- 
pire skirt without # vestige of drapery, 
made of plain, striped or chequered oloth, 
or rough woollen, simply bewmed, lined 
at the edge with stiff muslin, the hem 
atitohed fifteen or seventeen times with the 
machine, 

With this a oorsage almost like that of a 
riding-babit, with artillery basque at the 
back, fastening with a double row of but- 
tons in front, Tae collar is straight, the 
sleeve tight. 

By way of pardessus over thiais worn a 
prlerine of cloth to matoh, or a tailor-made 
jacket, or better still, the charmiug Saint- 
Denisienne Cape, 

Tole is of cloth embroidered all over with 
braid. The ends cross in front, and hook 
at the back at the waist, beneath the long 
Kaiptre sash of faille ribbon, which falls 
in two long flat enda, 

Braiding isin immense request, Dres- 
aes, mentices, jackets, are oovered with 
braiding in various beautiful designe, 
executed with braid of every size, style 
and oolor. 

Braided Jackets are the rage, and made 
entirely of cloth, or cloth with faiile 
slveves, A noticeable point in them is the 
full sieeve, which is often of taille, the rest 
of the jacket cloth, 

‘The Lesdiguiere jacket, is in colored 
cloib, open in front, and embroidered with 
lines and zig-gage of bleck braid. The 
sieeves are of faillle, matching the color of 
tue cloth, frilled at the shouider, and into 
the velvet parement. The revers collar is 
also or velvet. Thin sieeve is worthy of 
remark, aa it is the feature of autumn Jack- 
ets adopted by Parisiennes, 

‘The vetemwent fastens merely at the 
neck, (he fronts below flowing loose and 
open, leaving the front of the dress ex. 
posed. 

The jong lace mantle is being much 
worn Over light dresses, the lace mantle, 
with long Chinese siceves, because it icoks 
more satumnal than the dress alone, and 
yet is in nowise bot and heavy to wear 
when the suv shines brigbtly, Itisuader 
lined or lined with lace. The odlor 
lining, lark indeed 4 
juatiy copsidered vulgar now vutdvor 
wear, though a sortie-de- 


black 


ed Anieas very 
for 


permissible in 


7, 


bal. Point d’esprit spotted tulle is often 
used instead of lace. 

A novel garnitare is the band of guipure 
worn on silk or woollen dresses. It trims 
the fronts and encircies the neck, the jace 
being made to it the figure. It really is « 
kind of guipure passementerie more than 
the real guipure, and is made in ail 
colors. The pattern is in high relief, rich 
floral patterns being the most general. 
lt isa very bandsome, and relieves a very 
plain dress. 

Very few green tollettes have been pre- 
pared; charming as are many of the tender 
abades of eau de Nil, serpent green, wil- 
low, young shoots and others, they have 
been so much and eo generally worn, that 
many ladies have deciared in favor o! 
newer shades, such as corn flower blue, 
Saxony blue, flax blue, Eiffel red, stone 
color and wall gray. 

These and other daiicate and indevscrib- 
able shades are becoming popular, and 
two mixtures—groen and blue, and black 
and yellow, are exceedingly fashbion- 
able. 

A charming twilette in black and yellow 
consists of a black lace dress trimmed with 
gold-colored failie ribbon, scoompanied by 
a fine biack straw hat, lined with gold- 
colored tulle and trimmed with yellow 
sea thisties and biack ribbon, 

The shades of blue and green are gen- 
erally united in one fabric, although this 
ia not always the case, No colors are more 
aifficult to combine together than these, 
and, unless consummate taste and skill 
can be given to the task, it is wiser 
to choose some less bazardous mixture of 
colors, 

Amongst the walking or travelling dres- 
ses that are most novel and ladylike in 
atyle, is one with a redingote of light beige 
cashmere, fastened at the throat, slightly 
open to the waist, where it is again fasten- 
ed, and then falling apartin very slightly 
draped panels. 

There are no breast pleate in the redin- 
gote, and the fastening at the waist is a 
little to one aside, the left side crossing over 
to the right under the loosely foided ribbon 
band, which is also fastened on the right 
with loops and ends, The full plastron and 
skirt showing between the open frunts are 
corn-fiower bive surah, chequered with 
iines of goid color, 

Before passing on Ww other toilettes, a 
word or two may be said as to jackete. 
Tae Directoire style is still very mach 
worn, but the newest are quite short; the 
longest do not go beyond the waist line, 
and many end above it, showing an inob 
or more of the sash all round tLe waist. 

These are always separate from the skirt, 
but many dresees are made with jacket 
fronts ending at the waist, while the back 
is in princess shape, the plain pleats or 


alight draperies being in one with the 


bodice, 

Anotner style is the jacket with rounded 
Kigaro fronts over a plain pointed waistcoat 
of another material, joined at the seams 
under the arms to an ordinary corsage or 
jacket back; this is pretty in the fasbion- 
able woollens with very deep striped bor- 
ders, 

The skirt is draped a little on each side of 
the front, the Figaro fronts and back of 
the jacket are of the piain material, the 
walstooat of the striped bordering, but 
with the stripes arranged in vertical iines, 
which are less trying to the figure than 
diagonal iines or horizontal linea, which 
are very unbecoming. 

ln more dressy models, is one of tilleu) 
faiile, bordered with a silk ruche and a fiat 
flounoe of Irish guipure, with deep pointed 
scallops falling over it. The corsage is 
plain at the back, but has draperies in 
front crossed over a piastron of guipure. 

Another very simply, butstylishly-made 
cotume is in flax gray woollen; the front 
of the skirt is in accordion pleats, the back 
is mounted in wide double box-pleats; the 
jacket opens over a foided pliastron of 
moire; the collar, reverse and corselet are 
also of the gray mvire embroidered with 
gray silk and steel. 


Odds and Ends. 
ABOUT FRENOH OOOKERY. 

Cotelettes de Mouton Grillees (broiled 
mutton cutiets).—Take a piece of the pest 
end of neck of mutton, chine it, and take 
off the tops of the ribs, remove the akin, 
divide into cutlets, trim some of the fat 
off, and leavé asmall piece of the top of 
each bone bare. Beatthbem with « steak 
beater or rolling-pin, but do not maxe 
them too fiat; sprinkle a little sait on each, 
dip them in oil or oiled butter, then in 
bread-crumbe, and broil for eight or ten 
minutes over a clear fire, tarning tirem as 
they cook. When done, slips cutiet fri 








a) 
| and chopped parsley ha 


Cutlets simply broiled without the bresd- 
creambes are served on purees of chestnuts, 
potatoes, baricot beans orany other vege- 
tables or a la jardiniere, that ls to say witb 
mixed vegetables stewed with butter and 
gravy. Some cooks brush cutlets over 
with gleze belore serving to improve their 
appearance. 

Cotelettes de Mouton Sautees.—Out and 
trim the cutlets as above, warm some but- 
ter in a stew pan, arrange the cutlets in it, 
and cook them seven or eight minutes 
over @ clear fire, turning them as they 
cook. When they feel firm pcur four 
tablespoonfuls of good gravy over them, 
reduce this to a glazs, drain the cutlets, put 
frills on them and serve, or they are mere- 
iy cooked in the butter, then frilied and 
nerved. 

Cutlets a la Soubise,—Prepare as above, 
serve them in a circle witn a neatly- 
shaped piece of fried bread between each, 
pour into the middle a white puree of 
onions. 

Cotelettes a la Bretonne,—Trim some 
outlets, season them witu pepper and sait, 
dip in beaten up egg and crumb them; fry 
for ten or twelve winutes in butter, turning 
them. Prepare some onions sepa-ately thus: 
Chop them very finely, then cook in a little 
wravy; woen they are done stir in the 
yolks of two eggs, to which a tablespoonfal 
of cream has been added, When the cut- 
lets area nice oolor drain them, and ar- 
range in a circle on a dish with the minoed 
onion in «be centre, 


Cotelettes a la Provencale,—Prepare a 
well seasoned and svufficientiy thick mince 
of onions, as for ‘a la bretonne,’’ and let it 
get cold. Trim eight mutton cutlets, 
season, dip them in butter; broil them on 
one side; putthem on a dish, and cover 
the cooked side with a layer of the minced 
onion, sprinkle fine breadcrumbs over 
them, and brush over lightly with oiled 
batter; make some butter hot in a stew- 
pan or baking tin, and place the cutlets 
jn, uncooked side down; finish cooking 
them over a quick fire or in a hot oven, let 
tw6 upper surface brown; if cooked in 
a stewpan, brown with a salamander. 
Send to table with a tureen of good brown 
wravy. 

Cutlets a UEstragon (tarragon).—Pre- 
pare seven or eight cutiets, season, dip in 

il and broil over aciear fire. Meanwhile 
put a cupful of good clear gravy ina stew- 
pan with a small bunch of tarragon, 
cover the stewpan, simmmer a minute 
or two, then take out the tarragon, put 
ina good pinch of fine:y chopped fresh 
arragon leaves, arrange the cutlets on 
4 very hot dish, pour the sauce over, and 
serve, 

Ootelettes d' Agneau ala Puree de Cham- 
pignons (jamb cutlets with mushrooms), 
—Trim a dczan lamb cutiets in the same 
way as mution, cook them in a stewpan 
with butter, turning asthey cook, When 
done drain the butter from them, and add 
iwo or three tablespoonfuis of good glaze 
(melted); let the moisture evaporate, so 
toat the cutiots may be giazed. Makea fist 
topped ring of mashed potatoes, stand the 
cutiets up in a circle on it, slip a frill on 
the top of the bone of each, put a puree of 
mushrooms in the middle of the potato 
ring, and arrange mushroom heads cooked 
iu buiter round the outside, In France veal 
cutlets are cut from the neck the same as 
inutton cutlets (the veal is generally much 
smaller than ours), and not from the fillet 
as with os, 


Cotelettes de Veau Grillees (veal cutlets), 
—Put the cutlets in a marinade of het but- 
ter, chopped parsley, scallion, musarooma, 
svallot, pepper and salt. Turn and leave 
them ten minutes in this, sprinkle with 
breadcrumbs, and put them on a gridiron 
over a gentie fire, When done put the re- 
mainager of the marinade over them, and 
serve alone, or with gravy with a littie 
lemon juice in it. 


Aspic de Volaille (aspic of tow!)—Put a 
littie aspic tu @ mould, stand it in ice, and 
turn it about until the Inside is coated with 
jolly, then make a design on it with hard 
boiled eggs, bite of truffle, tongue, small 
leaves Of \arragon, chervil or parsiey; set 
this witn jelly; when firm arrange smal! 
pieces of toe white meat of cold fow], bits of 
cooked tr fils and of tongue, in the mould; 
add some jelly, etc, in layers, until the 
mould is full, Turn out after dipping the 
mould in Lot water and serve with chopped 
jelly round. , 

Calf's Heart Broiled —Olean~ snd wipe 
the heart, broil itovera quiet yuturn- 
ing it without sticking a nn "Have 


ready butter into Oram, salt 


| when the heart is done pu 


on the bone of eagh, and serve with any | squeeze the juice of a lemo 


kind of sauce or garnitare that is preferred 


* side, and serve. 





Cenfidential Correspondents. 


BaRLBY.—The United States issues 1, 2, 


5, 10, 2, 50, 100, 500, 1000, 8000 and 10, 000-dollar 
bills, 


P. L. D.—A life insurance company may 


reject any application if it wishes to without giving 
any reason therefor, 


Tom THUMB.—Tall men are except!ons to 
the rule. The mass of mankind are ofthe middie 
stature—e little less than five feet eight inches, 


SMOKER.—Smoking is a very bad habit 
for youths who have not as yet reached their fui) 
growth, aud also for persons who have a weak con- 
stitution. 


LESTER.—A “reciprocity treaty’”’ is « 
treaty between twe countries, confering equal privi- 
leges as regards customs or charges on imports, anu 
in other respects, 


HaARDNES&— You can surely have no dif. 
ficulty in making up your mind how to act on dis- 
covering that you have been courting a confirmed 
fllrt. Stop where you are. 


JUVENUS.—Listen to the advice of your 
parents. The tone of your letter indicates that you 
are a young man who wou'd be very apt to be in the 
wrong, in any difficulty with either your father or 
mother, 


E. M. A.—A lady must not givea gentle. 
mana ring unlessshe be engaged to him, and then 
't is not the most appropriate present she could make, 
Jewelry is specially a gift for gentlemen to present 
to ladies, 


BILL.—French leave means, as you seem 
to know, takingathing without permission, and is 
supposed to come from an old habit of French soi- 
diers, when on active service, helping themselves to 
whatever they fancied, 


R. L. 8.— Postage stamps were first au- 
thorized by Congress in 1845; previous to 1517 post- 
age was paid in cash. The first stamps were of the 
denominations of five and ten cents, and were some- 
what larger than those in use now, 


EuLis J.— You can have letters sent to 
you under any or all of the names you have suggest- 
ed, Itis, in fact, a system largely used all over this 
country and indeed, the world, So.lomg as you pay 
for your Post Office box, thatis all the authorities 
caa care about in the matter, 


Y. P. M.—Your first four questions can 
only be answered by a New York lawyer, as the 
matter is very much complicated, and the laws dif- 
fer in nearly every State inthe Union, 2. You wiil 
probably find the poem among Scott's miscellaneous 
poetry. We are not sure, however, 


B. B. C,—Buddhiem isa religion pre- 
valling over @ great part of Asia; its founder was an 
Indian prince named Puddbha, who taugbt that all 
visible and sensible thiags are but manifestations of 
the Deity; that the soul isan emanation from God, 
andthatit will, by aholy life, again be absorbed 
into the divine essence, 


L. M.—It is estimated that the combined 
wealth of the United States Is $60 000 000 000, of which 
more than one-half is inthe bands ut avout 2 ww 
persons. The average wealth, therefore o1 this 
favored few is $1,200,000, and shows that haif the 
wealth of the country isin the hands of one person 
out of twenty-five bundred, 


MILLICENT.—Probably the gentleman 
had nospecial meaning except a mixture of pretty 
colors, The white chrysanthemum means truth; the 
red, *‘l love’’; the yellow, slighted love, Tue Vir- 
ginia creeper has apretty signification; ‘'l cling w 
you, both in sunshine and shade,’’ 2 Hannah isa 
fine old name from the Hebrew, and signifies grace, 
It is by no means ugly. 


PULASKI.—If you are a generous wan, 
you will marry the girl you loved, and were beloved 
by, in your pour days. Be justand honorable, al- 
though fortune bas smiled upon you. Wo not let the 
itching palm of avarice sully the new garmeutsino 
which you are decked, but be *‘a man for a’ (that,’’ 
and show how proud you areofthe opportunity of 
baviog your sincerity tested, 


CaRMEN.—The annual observance of tie 
custom of sending the golden rose dates from the 
time of Urbanthe Fifth, by whom it was sent lo 
Johanna of Naples in the year 1366. The actual ori- 
«in of the favor is unknown, but it goes back as far 
as the time of Gregory the Great, who died in the 
year 64, Itis arose of gold, elaborately fashioned 
and biessed with much ceremony by the Pope during 
Lent. 


BARKING.—It may not bea cold that is 
the matter with your eyes; they are often weak from 
other causes, There is a very simple old wife's 
remedy, which is often very efficacious: Dip your 
faceinabasin ofcold water, and open your eyes 
while your face is covered with water. Kepeat this 
until you feel your eyes weary of it, and iben dolt 
again after a lapse of some hours. Perhaps twices 
day, morning and night, will be sufficient for you. 


Joun.—A bothy is the house attacbed 
toa farm io Scotland which the unmarried farm 
servants live in. The latters’ food consists prioci- 
pally of oatmeal, which is allowed them by their 
master. Thistbey eat in the form of brose—the 
other term you inquireabout, Brose iseasily wade; 
filla bow! with oatmeal, add a ilttle salt, pour 02 
boiling water, and then stir. The mixture is usual- 
ly taken with milk. Theoin bothy is pronounce: 
like the o im bosh, and the this hard like the th !a 
thin, 

MARGUERITE.—1. Nothing that we know 
of will remove the white spots you speak of from the 
nails, As the nalls grow they usually disappear. 2. 
A girl may be engaged from eighteen up to the greal- 
est age a single woman ever becomes. 3. There is no 
lawon the question asto whatagir! should doops 
receiving an engagement ring from her sweetheart. 
We have no doubt it varies somewhat in every case. 
We think that under such circumstances were we # 
lady, we would kiss the giver, Thanks given with 
words would seem entirely out of place. 


FaYETTE.—Ill-breeding is nota single 
defect; itisthe resultof many. Itis sometimes® 
great ignorance of decorum, or a stupid indolence, 
which prevents us from giving to others what is duc 
tothem. Itisa peevish malignity which inclires uf 
to oppose theinclinations of those with whom we 
converse, It is the consequence vanity 
which has no complaisance for any ober Pp 
effect of a proad whimsical humor whict 
or, lastiy, it is pr 
pampers ite 


of a foolist 


all the rules of civility; 
meiaacholy turn of mind which 
a rude and disobliging bebavior 




















